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‘TWO DOLLAR RUBBER. 


I F Para rubber should reach $2 a pound, and other grades 
should show a proportionate rise, what would happen 
to the trade? Taking it for granted that the increased 
cost was due wholly to the operation of the laws of supply 
and demand, and not in any sense to speculation, the sit- 
uation would not be so complex. Certain it is that the 
rubber manufacture would not cease. Back in 1882, with 
Para rubber at $1.25—then an extremely high price—under 
the manipulation of Vianna, certain of the large consumers, 
notably those who made rubber footwear, shut down, but 
the condition of extreme prices was only temporary, and 
at the time there was not a pressure of orders for goods. 

But taken in the broad sense, India-rubber has become 
one of the necessities of civilization, and rubber goods will 
be in demand, no matter what the raw material may cost. 
Suppose it should become necessary to add 10, 15, or even 
20 cents to the first cost of a pair of rubber shoes, would 
not most of us buy them in slushy weather just the same? 
If the cost of the automobile tire was advanced 20 per 
cent. because of $2 rubber it would not go out of use—the 
purchaser would growl more and pay more. 

To multiply such instances would be easy, but needless. 
It is enough to say that the rubber business would go on, 
and on a large scale. In certain cases, of course, there 
would be substitution of other goods for those made of 
or containing rubber, but that would affect only a small 
proportion of the business. Rubber is used generally 
where it is the best material for the purpose, and often 
where it is the only material in existence that meets the 
requirements. 

Certain of the manufacturers of rubber goods would un- 
doubtedly suffer, during the period of adjustment of prices 
to a$2 level. Some caught by contracts or speculating 
on asudden drop in price might be crowded to the wall, 
but the great elastic trade would ultimately adjust itself to 
the high level, just as it has adjusted itself gradually to 
the successive increases in cost of Pard rubber from 25 
cents a pound to the figures now prevailing. To some 
people connected with the trade $2 rubber would even 
prove a boon. The reclaimers, for example—-how busy 
they would be, and under the stimulus of greater demand, 
what new grades of “ pure gum” might they not turn out? 

Then what an impulse would be given to rubber plant-. 
ing. How long would it be before the 20,000,000 planted 
Para rubber trees in the Far East would increase to 100,- 
000,000? The destruction of the native rubber supplies, 
already proceeding so rapidly in many districts, would 
find a new excuse. In the face of $2 a pound at New 
York, what governmental restriction, in sparsely settled 
tropical countries, would long prove a barrier to reckless 
robbery of the forests? 

Such speculation may seem idle. Or is there a sugges- 
tion in them that higher prices for manufactured’ goods 
have got tocome? Why not begin to work up toward 
the $2 level and average up for the sacrifices that high rub- 
ber, high cotton, and low prices for goods of the past year 
have entailed. 
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A LORD OF THE RUBBER FOREST, 





WE doubt if a more picturesque figure exists in the 

world’s commerce to-day than is portrayed in word 
and picture, on another page of this issue, by a correspond- 
ent of Tue InpIA Russer Wortp who has lately visited 
the rubber territory of that strangely remote country, Bo- 
livia. The fact of rubber being a “necessity of civiliza- 
tion’ could not be more strongly emphasized than by its 
being drawn from the forests above the falls of the Ma- 
deira, in the face of such difficultiesas have to be overcome 
in trading of whatever kind in that region. 

As for the central personage involved in the Upper Ma- 
deira river rubber trade, it is probable that his counterpart 
is nowhere else to be found—either in rubber or any other 
business. The feudal system which flourished in Europe 
in the “ middle ages,” after having been abolished in China 
before the Christian era, is in full sway at this moment in 
one of the American republics—for the reason that the 
world must have rubber from the region referred to, and 
that rubber cannot be obtained under any other industrial 
system yet applicable to that little developed spot on the 
globe. After Nicolas Suarez a new régime may prevail 
there, but then the pressure of outside conditions will have 
become more intense, and rubber can be gained from north- 
eastern Bolivia without the agency of such an absolute 
lord of the forest as is now the self appointed representa- 
tive of law and order at Cachuela Esperanza. 

It may not matter greatly to the consumer of Bolivian 
rubber under what circumstances or by whom it is pro- 
duced—so long as all consumers obtain it under like con- 
ditions. None the less the study of the conditions which 
have produced Nicolas Suarez and made him predominant 
over an area of thousands of square miles is of inter- 
est, for the reason that it throws a veritable searchlight 
upon the question why rubber from the Amazon valley 
costs the consumer so much. And it illuminates another 
point : why companies formed in Europe and the United 
States do not succeed better in exploiting rubber in the 
Amazon wilds. What American would deliberately step 
into the shoes of the subject of Mr, Post's sketch to con- 
trol his force of Indian rubber gatherers? 


THE GREAT NEW USE OF RUBBER. 


T HE details which appear elsewhere in this issue regard- 

ing the exports of automobiles and accessories from 
the leading countries having a share in this trade are 
alone enough to indicate a large demand for vehicles of 


this class. But when it is considered that not more than 
2 per cent. of the automobiles purchased in the United 
States last year figured in international trade, and that in 
several other countries the domestic production of such 
vehicles was very much larger than the number imported, 
the total volume of the motor car business will be seen to 
have assumed vast proportions. The demand which this 
comparatively new trade has made already upon the lim- 
ited supplies of rubber is enough to have influenced seri- 
ously the cost of this commodity. 


But it is possible that within a few years we shall be 
looking back with an appreciation that the motor car busi- 
ness in 1905 was merely in its infancy. Following the de- 
tails which we give on another page of the automobile 
trade already established is a reference to the prospect 
that the horsedrawn omnibuses which so long have been a 
marked feature in street traffic in London may shortly be 
supplanted by “ motor 'buses,” every one of which is at 
present intended to be equipped with expensive rubber 
tires. The number of ’buses of the type now in use has 
been estimated as high as 20,000, and if half this number 
of motor cars should be introduced on London streets with- 
in the next few years, the requirements in rubber from this 
new quarter alone would be enough to prevent any ma- 
terial decline in rubber prices. 

London, however, is not the only city in the world des- 
tined to be supplied with motor "buses in case the experi- 
ment now being made there should prove successful. All 
the large provincial cities in the United Kingdom may be 
expected to follow the example of the metropolis, tg say 
nothing of very many other cities, in many countries, 
where the electric street railway system of American 
towns, large and small, has not yet become established. 
Indeed, it is possible that the extension of street railway 
systems may receive a check, at least until there has been 
an opportunity for a fair test of the relative efficiency of 
the system now being introduced on so extensive a scale 
in London. 

Tue InpIA RuBBerR Wor p has more than once referred 
to the development of the commercial motor car—in what- 
ever shape—as a matter of more importance to the rubber 
tire trade than that of automobiles for private use, and the 
new London passenger service now being inaugurated 
seems to confirm this impression. The public passenger 
vehicle belongs to this class, and it must, for some time to 
come, be equipped with rubber tires, even if the horseless 
freight wagon, now coming into rapidly increased use, 
should finally be developed in the direction of not requir- 
ing an equipment of rubber. 





A NEW FEATURE IN REVENUE RETURNS appears ina late 
newspaper from the Amazon. Statements of revenues actually 
collected we are all familiar with, and estimates of revenues ex- 
pected during given periods to come. Thenthere are tables of 
due and uncollected taxes, but this report from the Amazon is 
different from all: it is a detailed statement of what “ might 
have been,” so to speak. Here are the figures: 

From the first to the 27th of last month | January] there were export- 
ed from the port of Manaos, coming from the three departments of the 
federal territory of Acre, 1,140,128 kilos of India-rubber, officially val- 
ued at 6,639:812$761. Loss of thestate of Amazonas in taxes, distrib- 
uted as follows : 


State taxes, 20 per cent 
Municipal taxes, 2.26 per cent... .....sececeeecees 
Amanzonense Bank, 100 reis 


1,347 : 9628552 
149 : 939$768 
108 : r29$840 


Ts: Teecenecssndadneden une Gubeds 1,606 : 032160 

Expressed in terms of United States money, this “loss” 
amounted to more than $400,000, and in less than one month. 
At the same rate for a year one would think that the state 
would be threatened with bankruptcy. What really is meant 
is that if the district referred to were considered as part of the 
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Amazonas, instead of being governed as a federal territory, the 
state might levy taxes as above stated. But why estimate the 
losses so moderately? Why not figure out what the loss 
would be with state taxes at 40 or 50 percent? What would 
it be with rubber shipments twice as great ? What does Manaos 
“lose” by not being able to tax the whole earth ? 





THE RUBBER TRADE IN UTOPIA. 


HAT are your discounts ?” asked the buyer, after show- 
ing the manufacturer a big order for rubber goods. 

“ Ten off list” wasthe firm reply. 

“Ten off!” gasped the questioner. ‘“ Zen off! Why my last 
big order given to ——-——-——- & Co. called for 80 & 10 & 10 
&5&2%. Are you crazy?” 

“ Sane for the first time in many years” replied the other, 
“and you will find all the rest of the manufacturers in this line 
just the same. You see, rubber went up so high, and there 
were sO many discounts and concessions and allowances of 
various sorts that we were all losing money, so we got together 
in an association and revised the whole business and put it on 
a basis that is fair to all, and—”’ 

“ But how about terms? You will date these bills Septem- 
ber, won’t you ?”’ interrupted the other. 

Slowly and pityingly the manufacturer shook his head. 

“ That is all a thing of the past, no one does it now. Cash 
ten days are our terms; all claims for defective goods settled 
by an arbitrating board within ten days after receipt of goods. 
No price cutting for any reason.”’ 

“‘How does the ambitious man build up a bigger business 
than his easy going rival under the system ?”’ 

“ Originality, skill, and hustle, are just as much in demand 
as ever and just as valuable,” was the reply. 

“ And is the trade prosperous ?”’ 

“Never more so and full of respect for itself; indeed its 
example is doing much for the industrial world at large. 
There had been those who claimed that commercial honor was 
getting to be a thing of the past, but now the friends of honesty 
are jubilant.” 

“Happy, happy rubber trade!’’ exclaimed the jobber. 





OFFICIAL VISIT TO RUBBER PLANTATIONS. 


T will be recalled by readers of this Journal that about a 
year ago a report issued through the United States con- 
sular service and signed by Mr. Conley, deputy and vice consul 
general at Mexico City, referred to the American plantation 
companies operating in Mexico in terms which to say the least 
were not commendatory. Since the appearance of that report 
it is understood that Mr. Conley’s connection with the consu- 
late general has terminated, and from time to time intimations 
have become public that the head of the office—who was ab- 
sent on leave from his post at the date of publication of the 
report—Mr. James Ross Parsons, Jr., would undertake a tour 
of observation through the planting districts. The Mexican 
Herald of March 14 chronicles the return to his post of Consul 
General Parsons, after a five weeks’ trip in southern Mexico 
which involved more than 2000 miles of travel, including sev- 
eral hundred miles on horseback and on foot. He journeyed 
also on hand cars, as well as on railway trains, and spent many 
days in canoes and steamers on the rivers of Tabasco and Vera 
Cruz. The Hera/d states that Mr. Parsons crossed the isthmus 
of Tehuantepec and visited not only many American planta- 
tions, but also a number of fimcas of Mexican planters which 
have been seen by comparatively few Americans. The Hera/d’s 
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report concludes; “ Mr. Parsons would not give his impres- 
sions of American tropical enterprises, saying that he was re- 
quired to transmit his report tothe department of state {at 
Washington] for such disposition as the department saw fit to 
make of it.” 





‘*“GUAYULE” EXPLOITATION. 
HE company L’Anglo- Mexicana, operating at San Luis Po- 
tosi, has transferred its ‘‘Guayule”’ rubber business to 
the newly formed Compaiiia Explotadora de Caucho Mexicano. 
This company is that referred to in THE INDIA RUBBER 
WORLD last month [page 183] as having been formed in Eu- 
rope to exploit the rubber shrub in question. The company 
has offices in Mexico; the European headquarters, at 36, Fen- 
church street, London, are in charge of Messrs. Landauer & 
Co. The Torreon (Mexico) Enterprise mentions that exten- 
sive additions are being made to the Jimulco factory of the 
company referred to above. 





THE CABLE SERVICE ON THE AMAZON. 
RECENT issue of Fo/ha do Norte (Para, Brazil), contained 
some severe strictures upon the alleged negligence in 
the cable service on the Amazon operated by the Amazon Tele- 
graph Co., Limited. As an illustration of the unsatisfactory 
condition of the service, mention was made of the filing of dis- 
patches by the Pard4 correspondent of a Manaos newpaper early 
one morning, followed by a notification to the correspondent 
at night: “ Owing to the interruption of the cable service to 
Mand4os it has been impossible to transmit your message.” The 
Para newspaper adds: “ Silence is carefully preserved in regard 
to the hour at which the interruption occurred. All this fur- 

nishes proof of the miserable inefficiency of the service.” 

A later issue of Folha do Norte, however, states: “The 
Amazon Telegraph Co. has ordered a new cable extension to 
be used in Amazonas, and expects to receive it shortly. This 
cable is destined to restore the other branches of its expen- 
sive lines and to improve as much as possible the electrical 
conditions of the line between Belem [Para] and Man4os, thus 
instituting a constant and regular service between the two cities 
of Amazonia.” 





INDIA-RUBBER GOODS IN COMMERCE. 


EXPORTS FROM THE UNITED STATES. 


FFICIAL statement of values of exports of manufactures 

of India-rubber and Gutta-percha, for January, 1905, 

and the first seven months of five fiscal years, beginning July 
1, from the treasury department at Washington : 





| All 
other 
Rubber. 


$ 201,262|$ 374,928 
1,136,906 | 2,465,039 
$1,338,168 | $2,839,967 
1,401,255 | 2,760,705 
1,229,405 | 2,571,391 

940,363 | 2,129,806 

963,740 | 1,856,189 


Boots 

and | 

Shoes. | 
$102,965 
868,296 


$971,261 
828,645 
§74,830 
833,034 | 
587,687 


Belting, 
Packing, 
and Hose. 


Monrus. Torat. 





January, 1905......| $ 70,701 
July-December 459,837 
$530,538 
530,805 
467,156 
355.509 
304,762 


Total, 1903 04......| 
Total, 1902 03...... 
Total, Ig90I-02...... 
Total, 1900-01... 





ITaALy.—Official returns of values of rubber goods in foreign 
commerce, converting the /sra at 19.3 American cents: 
1903. 


$3,680,637 
1,858,321 


1904. 


$4,095,351 


Imports 
- 1,861,816 
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LITERATURE OF INDIA-RUBBER. 
RECENT issue of the Journal of the Royal Botanic Gar- 
dens of Ceylon (Vol. II—No. 29, January, 1905) consists 
of a report on “ Canker (ecfréa) of Para Rubber,” by Mr. 3 
B. Carruthers, who until recently was the government mycolo- 
gist for Ceylon, and whose valuable work in the study of the 
Par4 rubber tree disease has already been mentioned at length 
in THE INDIA RUBBER WORLD. This pamphlet goes into de- 
tail in regard to the nature and effects of the canker fungus 
and its eradication, and the tone of the report is altogether 
hopeful. A concluding paragraph is quoted here: 

I would like in closing this account of my work in connection with 
the rubber canker to express my indebtednes, to many rubber planters for 
valuable help cordially given. The rubber planter, perhaps because he 
is a more modern creation, deals with his cultivation rather more in an 
experimental scientific manner than his brother planter in tea or cacao. 
He is not tramelled by any traditions as to methods of cultivation, and 
has to get his knowledge first hand. This necessitates a greater amount 
of observation of the trees in his care both as regards their freedom from 
disease and their production of /a/ex. The practical and efficient treat- 
ment of the canker fungus may therefore, I think, be left in his hands 
with the assurance that he will not allow it to get the better of him 
while any efforts on his part can ensure its eradication. 

THE 7ropical Agriculturist (Colombo), now in the twenty- 
fourth year of its success as a promotgr and record of plant- 
ing in the tropics—during all of which time it has encouraged 
the culture of India-rubber—has become the organ of the re- 
cently organized Ceylon Agricultural Society,and placed under 
the editorial control of Dr. John C. Willis, the able director of 
the royal botanic gardens at Peradeniya. The magazine will 
continue to be published by the Messrs. Ferguson, the found- 
ers, and for the present some of the old features will be retained, 
but it is intimated that by the end of the current volume a 
general transformation of the periodical may take place. 


IN CURRENT PERIODICALS. 


CaourcHouc des Herbes. [Extensive notes from various sources on 
the species yielding ‘‘ root rubber,” their Aadifat, methods of exploita- 
tion, profits, etc ]=/eurnal d'’ Agriculture Tropicale, Paris. V-44 (Feb- 
ruary 25, 1905.) Pp. 35-38. 

A Manicoba em Nosso Estado. [Favorable report on Mani¢oba 
(Ceara rubber) in the state of Santa Catharina, Brazil.}|= Revista Agri- 
cola, Florianapolis. I-1 (January, 1905). Pp. 9 11. 

Vorschlage betreffs der Ausbeutung der wilden Aickxia-Bestinde in 
Kamerun. (Propositions regarding the exploitation of wild Aichxia in 
Kamerun). By Freiherr von Stein. [Suggestions regarding the best 
method of obtaining rubber from Avchxia ; proposed ordinance for 
abolishing the practical extraction of rubber, and providing for the re- 
planting of this species in southern Kamerun].=Der 7ropenpflanser, 
Berlin. VIII-r1 (November, 1904). Pp. 597-611. [Summary]. 
=Journal d' Agriculture Tropicale, Paris. V-44 (February 28, 1905). 
Pp. 45°47. 

OTHER BOOKS RECEIVED. 


FRICTION AND LUBRICATION. A HANDBOOK FOR ENGINEERS, 

Mechanics, Superiutendents, and Managers. By William M. Davis. Illus- 
Pittsburgh: The Lubrication Publishing Co., 1904. 
Price, $2.] 


Second edition. 
16mo, Pp. vi-+-a6s. 


trated. 


(Cloth, 
THE author, a member of various associations of engineers, 
and claiming years of experience as an engineer, reveals his 
practical disposition by stating in his preface his acknowledg- 
ments toa professional author in helping him to put his book 
in shape, and toa librarian for assistance in collecting data from 
books under the latter’s charge. No claim is made to original- 
ity, but only to bringing together in compact shape matters cal- 
culated to be of value to his readers for daily reference in their 
work. The subjects treated are friction of engines and ma- 
chines, lubrication, oils, greases, and related matters, in con- 


nection with which 6g illustrations are distributed through the 

text. Such a work cannot fail to be of value in a rubber fac- 

tory, no less than in textile mills and other establishments 
mentioned by the author, although the rubber industry is not 
definitely referred to. A few pages are devoted to “ Friction 

Loss of Piston Rod Packing,” the results being given of an 

exhaustive series of tests with various forms of packings by 

Professor C. H. Benjamin. [See THE INDIA RUBBER WORLD, 

March 1, 1900—page 155.] 

“THE ELECTRICIAN” ELECTRICAL TRADES DIRECTORY AND 
Handbook for 1905. (Twenty-third year.) London: The Electrician Print 
ing and Publishing Co., Limited, 1905 [Two vols. Cloth. 8vo. Pp. 1628+ 
exxxvi ; folding charts. Price, 15 shillings.) 

THIS admirably edited annual compilation appears every 
year in larger volume, both on account of the broadening field 
of the electrical industries and of the frequent addition of new 
features of value and interest for reference for all who are in- 
terested in these industries. For instance, the curreat issue 
contains no little matter in relation to electric traction in Lon- 
don, and notes on progress in wireless telegraphy in general. 
It isin the fullest sense an international work, “ American 
Electrical Fire Risk Rules” being given equal prominence with 
“ Telephonic Facilities between Great Britain and the Conti- 
nent.” The “Biographical Section” notes impartially the 
leaders in electrical science in every country, and the director- 
ies of firms and individuals and governmental services cover 
the whole world. It is interesting to note that the publisher 
in his preface predicts that the development of the electrical 
power section of the industry is that to which the trade must 
look for its greatest extension in the immediate future. The 
“ Directory ” related mainly in the earlier years to the field of 
electrical communications, to which later was added lighting 
facilities, and now is foreshadowed what may ultimately be the 
greatest of all electrical fields —the commercial transmission of 
power—which will require a still further augmentation of the 
scope of this work. 


KOLONIAL- HANDELS-ADRESSBUCH. 
Kolonial Wirtschaftlichen Komitee. 
Price, 1.50 marks.] 


THIS annual colonial commercial directory, devoted to the 
German possessions over seas, is the completest publication of 
the kind obtainable with relation to colonial enterprises and 
interests of any country, giving as it does the honve and colonial 
addresses and other details concerning companies and firms en- 
gaged in all branches of business, industry, and planting in 
which the Germans have become interested in their colonies. 
The issue of such a work alone affords strong testimony of 
the practical character of the work being done by the import- 
ant German colonial committee. 


JAHRGANG). BERLIN: 


1905 ( 
Paper. 8 vo. Pp. 242; map. 


1905. 





LABOR CONDITIONS IN THE ACRE. 


HE prefect of Acre has published a proclamation to the 
effect that all serznguezros (rubber gatherers) who hence- 
forth “ irregularly” leave their employers with the intention of 
not paying the debts they have contracted, will be visited with 
the penalty of the law, and it is recommended that no fa/roes 
(patrons) allow in their seringaes (rubber fields) any former 
laborers of other employers guilty of such fault. This would in- 
dicate that conditions are becoming more “ settled ” in the rub- 
ber district so long in dispute between Bolivia and Brazil, and 
now administered by the latter. It appears that it is only by 
means of being able to enforce claims for debt, and then keep- 
ing the rubber workers perpetually in debt to them, that the 
patroes can ever be assured of having a working force. The 
failures of Europeans in this field doubtless are due to their in- 
ability to adapt themselves to the peculiar labor conditions, 
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NICOLAS SUAREZ, A SOUTH AMERICAN RUBBER BARON, 


By Charles Johnson Post. 


LMOST inthe very heart of unexplored South America, 
A at the upper end of the Falls of the Madeira—by the side 
of the “ Cachuela Esperanza,”* in fact—there stands a 
little marble shaft enclosed by a rusty and broken iron 
fence. The space within is overgrown with weeds and creepers 
that, in these tropics, spring up in a night, and between the 
cracks of the poorly laid cement lizards dart in and out. Some- 
where hidden in the growth about the base is the inscription : 
“IN LOVING MEMORY OF THE WIFE OF NICOLAS SUAREZ.” 
It stands alone on a little rocky eminence above the cataract, 
and within the roar of its beaten waters. It is pathetic in its 
desolation; it looks shabby, and seems neglected ; but when 
you realize that it has meant 
the labor of scores of Indians 
for many months dragging the 
great weight of the marble 
blocks around the eighteen 
portages of the falls, that the 
nearest outpost of civilization 
is a thousand miles away, and 
that, measured by the stand- 
ard of money alone it to-day 
represents its weight in silver 
bullion, then you recognize 
the real dignity of the tribute. 
This is the work of Nicolas 
Suarez, the man who, starting 
with nothing thirty years ago, 
has made himself the largest 
single shipper of rubber in the 
world; what Rockefeller is in 
the world of oil that is Suarez 
in rubber in Bolivia. His in- 
come is far beyond his capa- 
city for enjoyment, and he 
leads the “simple life” to a 
degree scarcely within the 
dreams of the emotional de- 
votees of Wagner. 

A thousand yards beyond 
the lonely grave is a long line 
of cabins with palm-thatched 
roofs and cane walls. Farther 
in the background straggle 
the huts of the Indian work- 
men, and on the right above 
the bank of the river project 
the black funnels of the little river steamers that are taking 
on their cargo of trade stuffs for the trip up among the darra- 
cas of the little upper tributaries. Near them is the saw mill, 
the blacksmith’s shed, and the repair shops for Suarez’s fleet. 
A long line of straggling Indians are portaging do/achas of rub- 
ber to the waiting data/ons below the cataract. 

This is the headquarters of Nicolas Suarez. He himself is 
seldom there. The life of the manager, seated in an office and 
surrounded by accounts and reports, is but little to his liking : 

* The uppermost of the long series of cataracts obstructing the river Madeira, 


the largest tributary of the Amazon. The location of Sefior Suarez is in the ex- 
treme northeast of Bolivia—the point in that republic nearest Par4.—Tuer Epitor. 


NICOLAS SUAREZ. 


(Sketched at his home in Bolivia, for Tue INDIA RusBER WoRLD.] 


generally he is off up the rivers somewhere on one of his fleet 
of /anchas and in active command of some enterprise. He be- 
gan in that way, carrying his goods on his back or wielding a 
paddle, and now, when his business has grown so that twenty 
bookkeepers are needed to attend to his accounts at Esperanza 
alone, and he has managers up and down all of the rivers of the 
interior, besides his own houses in Manaos, Paré, and London, 
he still finds his relaxation and enjoyment in attending to the 
small details that gave him his start. But if some large ques- 
tion in the business arises it is he himself who decides it, and it 
is on these occasions that his genius for control and organiza- 
tion are manifested. In appearance he is a stockily built man 
of perhaps five feet five or six 
in height; a square head and 
a strong jaw accent his per- 
sonality ; his hair is thick and 
bristly, slightly tinged with 
grey, and a long heavy mous- 
tache projects on either side 
of his head like the long horns 
of a plains steer. A slouch 
hat, a white cotton shirt that 
is seldom decorated with a 
collar save for some fiesta, 
white cotton trousers, and a 
cheap seersucker coat are his 
usual attire. On occasion he 
can go barefoot as readily as 
an Indian. 

He was born in Bolivia, of 
Bolivian parents, and speaks 
only Spanish and the varying 
dialects of the savages that he 
has acquired in his trading 
among them. Twice he has 
been to London, where he 
established one of his brothers 
as the agent for the house of 
Suarez y Hermanos—the offi- 
cial name of his business. He 
did not care for London. Nei- 
ther the food nor the customs 
of civilization appealed to him. 
He prefers the cha/ona (frozen 
mutton), chufio (frozen pota- 
toes), charguz (the jerked beef 
of the Jampas), and the v#s- 
cocha or double baked bread that is used on the river expedi- 
tions. The hard life and the simple fare are his by preference. 
His wealth that places every luxury within his reach means 
nothing to him—it is merely a matter of books and figures. 

He is of uncertain age; you would readily believe that he was 
but 45, and you would not be surprised to know that he was 60. 
He was born in the little frontier village of Reyes, just beyond 
the eastern foothills of the Andes, and in a country that was in- 
fested with the Guarayas and Paquayguarras, hostile and treach- 
erous darbaros. Those were in the days when there was no 
currency in the country; all trade was by barter. QOuzna (the 
quinine bark) was the great staple, and the enormously rich 
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forests of rubber were hardly touched. A little of it was picked, 
but the quina was the great staple. Suarez was poor, his family 
was poor. In a small way he started in to trade for rubber. 
The business thrived. Quina began to fail and rubber began 
to prosper. The rubber forests were held by men who had ac- 
quired them under the rights of quina. Suarez did not have 
the capital or the power to compete with them. He extended 
his operation beyond their territory. He went on out into the 
farther country of the savages. He traded with them, showing 
them that if they brought hint rubber there were knives and 
beads and looking glasses within their reach. A few adven- 
turous picadores (rubber “ pickers”) followed in the trail he 
blazed. 

He took in his brothers and they spread out through all of 
the rivers with their canoes. Suarez was the first in the field. 
He was afraid of nothing; the other traders still clung to the 
towns. He brought in his rubber and sold itto them. Then 
he found that the land he had opened up was acquired by them 
under concessions, and he pushed farther into the interior. Then 
he too began to hold lands under government concessions. 
He had a personal knowledge of the country that the others 
possessed only by hearsay, and the goma/es that he acquired 
were the choice of large areas. He needed more pickers for his 
gomales and he organized expeditions among the savages and 
kidnapped them for hisuses. Year by year his power grew and 
his production of rubber increased. The firm of Suarez y Her- 
manos prospered. They opened their own houses in Manaos, 
Para, and London, and sold direct. One brother started in to 
develop the unknown districts on the rio Mamoré, another had 
charge in London, and Nicolas and the fourth remained in the 
headquarters on the Cachuela Esperanza. They were picking 


and shipping hundreds cf thousands of kilos of rubber. 
A few years ago this latter brother and Nicolas were taking 


five datalons of rubber down over the Falls of the Madeira— 
some 20 tons. Suarez started at daybreak one morning and his 
brother was to follow later and join him below at a spot agreed 
upon for the halt for the noon breakfast. Nicolas reached the 
place and waited. An hour passed and the rest of the fleet of 
batalons did not appear in sight on the river. Something was 
wrong ; the savages had been about, and this trip is always 
made with a knowledge of the danger of an attack. Suarez left 
a guard with his own batalons and with the rest of his men re- 
turned to the place of the previous camp. The batalons were 
moored to the bank as they had been left. On the sandy J/aya 
was the body of his brother mutilated by the barbaros; scat- 
tered about were the bodies of his crew. Not one had escaped ; 
they had evidently been rushed in a surprise and massacred 
with scarcely the opportunity of firing a shot. With the few 
men he had with him Suarez took up the trail. He caught up 
with a small band of the barbaros and surrounded them. They 
were all killed. Suarez went on down to San Antonio and 
shipped his rubber. He broughta larger party of his men back 
with him and struck into the forest where he had taken the trail 
beiore. This time he wentindeeper. Two villages of the bar- 
baros were wiped out. But be was not through yet. On his 
return to Esperanza he organized a third and larger expedi- 
tion and returned once again. I was assured by men who 
were familiar with the circumstances that on these three puni- 
tive expeditions that over 300 savages had been wiped out in 
satisfaction for his brothers’ death. 

It is the characteristic illustrated by this incident that per- 
haps most clearly indicates the vital means of the success of 
Nicholas Suarez. He never fails to exact full revenge for an 
injury, and never fails to remember a favor. On the frontier 
and among the primitive peoples with whom he has had to deal 


those are the only principles that formulate themselves into a 
code. Among the Indians, the barbaros, and the half breeds 
there are the mental standards of children, and to them he 
stands as the embodiment of justice and protection. He pun- 
ishes with an iron hand infractions against his domain, and he 
hands out rewards like a feudal baron, and then, most important 
of all, he knows when to ignore. It isafaculty that no one can 
acquire from civilization ; it is the personal equation that has 
enabled him to build for himself the high, the low, and the 
middle justice in his commercial empire, and to hold it against 
all opposition. 

Some idea of the extent of his power may be realized when 
it is known that he ships each year, over the Falls of the Ma- 
deira more rubber than all of the rubber houses of the interior 
combined, and over 30 per cent. of the total rubber yield of Bo- 
livia. He owns a fleet of eight steam lanchas that ply on the 
upper river above the falls, of from 20 to 50 tons cargo capacity 
each, and that they represent a value of $40,000 apiece. He 
has title to over a quarter of a million cattle that are on 
the pampas back from the rio Beni and rio Mamoré, and acres 
of rubber forests that are past the millions. His possessions 
to-day are valued at over £900,000, capitalized at the présent 
earning value of the business. On the expeditions after the 
savages he has sent them over a thousand miles from his head- 
quarters. On his books he carries over 3000 pickers and 
Indians. Over 400 of these are used exclusively in portag- 
ing the rubber over the cataracts to San Antonio. This is 
the most exhausting labor of over six weeks for each trip, and 
after every one the men rest for almost as long a period. 

He has no family, but he has brought the sons of his brother 
in London to the Esperanza; they are Cambridge men, and 
they are growing into the business. But to-day he himself is 
the business; the qualities that he has evolved from his en- 
vironment have made it what it is; he is the only factor, and 
it will be interesting to see if a successor will be evolved who 
can cement the structure he has raised. 





THE CHEMISTS AND RUBBER SUBSTITUTES. 


[FRoM ‘‘ THE NEW YORK TIMES,”’] 
O THE EpiTor: A most interesting assertion is that con- 
tained in the editorial columns of your issue of February 
18, to wit: 

The experiments of the chemists have brought them so near success 
ia the creation of an acceptable substitute for rubber that there remains 
a basis of confidence that it will yet be found. 

The rubber trade at large was not aware that the “ creation” 
of such a material as you refer to was more fully assured than 
that of an “acceptable substitute” for, say, gold. The discov- 
erer or inventor of a substance having the properties of India- 
rubber and its adaptation to the wants of man, and more 
cheaply obtainable than the natural product, would be able to 
secure a greater financial reward than has ever been enjoyed 
by any inventor since the dawn of history. 

It may be, however, that some philanthropist is preparing to 
dedicate such a discovery to the universal good, but in any 
event, will not you kindly favor your many readers in the rub- 
ber trade with details which offer a firmer “basis of confi- 
dence" that a new era is dawning for them than the mere 
assertion above quoted from your columns ? 


GUSTAV HEINSOHN, 
New York, Feb: uary 21, 1905. 





GERMANY.—The import duty on four pneumatic automobile 
tires is approximately $2, according to the United States con- 
sul at Aix la Chapelle. 
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THE INDIA-RUBBER TRADE IN GREAT BRITAIN. 


By Our Regular Correspondent. 


N the February issue of THE INDIA RUBBER WORLD refer- 
ence is made to a new asbestos packing, and if the letter- 
press accurately represents the facts the novelty is one of 
considerable importance. It may not be superfluous to 

say a word on the general subject by way of elaborating the 
above reference. It is well known that with the 

‘pressure advent of high pressures the demand for rubber 

PACKINGS. packings has fallen off on account of the inabili- 
ty of this material to withstand steam at such temperatures. In 
modern practice asbestos has to a very large extent superseded 
rubber. On some steamship lines, to speak from personal ex- 


/ wiaH 


perience, it is customary to use purely asbestos packings for 
the high pressure cylinder, while the rubber and asbestos pack- 
ings of the duck type* are used for the low pressure cylinder 
It is remarkable what different reports are obtainable from this 
or that engineer with regard to the value of any particular 
packing, and it is not a wild surmise that the pushful tactics 
of selling agents may have something to do with this state of 


affairs. The feasibility of asbestos packings is enhanced by 
metallic insertions which vary a good deal in their nature. 
Messrs. Turner Brothers, of Rochdale, a well known firm in this 
line, make a packing from cloth with asbestos warp and lead 
wire welt. This is said to be more flexible than where the 
more usual copper wire is used. Of course a good deal de- 
pends on the quality of the asbestos as regards the scoring of 
the moving parts of engines is concerned. It is important that 
the asbestos should be absolutely free from gritty matters. No 
doubt the finest woven Italian asbestos is the ideal substance, 
but I am informed by weavers of this that the price is against 
its use for engine packing purposes. An alternative to the use 
of this fine material is a self lubricating packing such as is sup- 
plied by Messrs. Berry & Walthen, Limited, of the Premier 
Works, Stockport. This firm claims that by the use of their 
packing, which contains a core of solid lubricant, the life of the 
packing is trebly prolonged and any scoring of the piston rod 
is entirely prevented. If these claims are substantiated a de- 
cided advance will have been made upon past practice. 
IT is not often that those who are practically engaged in any 
branch of the rubber industry give publicity to their experiences 
and opinions, and the paper on insulating mate- 
CABLE —__ rials recently read before the Manchester section 
COMMENTS me : : 
FROM wiTHiN. Of the Institution of Electrical Engineers forms 
a pleasing contrast to the customary policy of 
silence. Theauthors, Messrs. T. B. Atkinson and C. J. Beaver, 
went into the matter at considerable length, and anything like 
adequate reference or comment would take more space than 
can be allotted here. The utility and importance of the chem- 
ical laboratory in the cable works is abundantly testified to in 
the paper, especially in showing up the dubious character of 
continental first class cables. It is still quite exceptional for 
purchasers of cables, even in large amounts, to take the trouble 
of ascertaining whether the details of their specifications have 
been adhered to, and of course this works hardly against the 
more reputable firms. I note that special reference is made to 
the danger of using rubber strip which has been surface cured 
by the cold process. If prepared with the greatest care such 
strip certainly gains in tensile strength, but as the authors point 
out it is liable to develop acidity. I remember some years ago 


* Known in America as “ C. I.”’ packings—that is, cloth insertion, 


that the British War office required this quality, and those who 
tendered for it found it a great bother. Besides, the cold cure 
process being objectionable to carry out, it is always a difficult 
matter to get just the right degree of change. As such strip 
contains sulphur and chlorine, albeit in very small amount, it is 
obviously inaccurate to call it pure rubber. In their references 
to fibrous insulation the authors point out that a good deal 
of what is supposed to be pure Manilla fiber is in reality paper 
prepared from wood pulp, and they draw attention to the dan- 
ger attending the use of chemical pulp owing to traces of the 
chemicals used. Special mention is made of sulphite pulp pa- 
per, and it is well known that this material is liable to decay 
from residual chemicals. There is a point, however, about 
chemical paper pulp that the authors did not refer to. This is 
the quite modern manufacture of what is known as sulphate 
pulp which, it is claimed, withstands atmospheric agency as long 
as paper made from rags. The sulphate paper pulp, in which 
sulphurous acid is not used at all, is now being largely made in 
Norway and Sweden, where I had an opportunity last year of 
seeing the process in operation throughout. 

Messrs. W. T. GLOVER & Co., Limited, of Trafford Park, 
(Manchester), announce that they are putting on the market a 
second quality cable which is perfectly well 
adapted for certain of the purposes to which 
cables are put at the present time. This de- 
parture is of course caused, if not necessitated, by foreign com- 
petition, and it is easily understood that where the severest 
electrical tests are not applied or required it is useless to quote 
for a first class article against competitors who offer an inferior 
quality at an attractive price. All the same after the outcry 
that has been made about cable companies spoiling the pros- 
pects of rubber insulation by cheapening their products it is 
somewhat of a shock to read Messrs. Glover’s announcement. 
I suppose the next move will be that competitors will point to 
Messrs. Glover’s honest notice and say to a customer “ That is 
a second class cable; ours is a first class one at the same price.” 

IN a communication to the Newcastle section of the Society 
of Chemical Industry Mr. John Pattinson and Dr. J. T. Dunn 
recently drew attention to the fact that the rub- 
ber corks in wash bottles might cause an appre- 
ciable error in estimation of sulphur. They an- 
nounce that boiling water will extract sulphuric acid from red 
rubber corks. I should have thought this fact was well enough 
known by this time, and that grey as well as red rubber calls 
for consideration. I remember some years ago a London ana- 
lyst wrote to the Chemical News that boiling alcohol dissolved 
a good deal of sulphur from rubber corks, and that this might 
cause serious error in certain analytical processes. This cer- 
tainly is the case, and it is advisable where rubber corks are 
used in extraction apparatus to boil them in caustic soda solu- 
tion to remove as much of the free sulphuras possible. In the 
case of red rubber corks and their acid aquaeous extract 
Messrs. Pattinson and Dunn attribute this partially to the oxi- 
dation of the antimony sulphide. I don’t know of any evidence 
to show that antimony sulphide undergoes oxidation when 
compounded with rubber, but I do know that this red pigment 
nearly always contains a considerable proportion of gypsum, 
sulphate of lime, and this in conjunction with the smallamount 
of acid derived from the sulphur would no doubt be dissolved 
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to some extent by the water of the wash bottle. For all chem- 
ical purposes where accuracy is of account, it would seem ad- 
visable to extract rubber corks with alkali before using them. 

THE variable fortunes of the rubber factory situated at 
Woodley, near Manchester, have more than once attracted no- 
tice in these columns, It is with regret that I 

RUBBE ? notice that The Hyde Rubber Works, Limited, 

WORKS. which rose Phcenix-like from the ashes of the 
Hyde Imperial Rubber Co., have had to call their creditors to- 
gether, and that on February 17 a resolution for voluntary 
winding up was confirmed. Mr. George W. Dawes, who had a 
good deal to do with the formation of the present company, 
retired therefrom a year or more ago, owing to disagreement 
on matters of policy; he cannot therefore be considered di- 
rectly responsible for the existing situation. 

By the recent death of Mr. T. P. Bruce Warren rubber 
chemistry loses an exponent whose name has been but little 
before the public in recent years. Perhaps 
in his capacity as chemist to the Silvertown 
company it was more or less obligatory for 
him to pursue “the miserable policy of secrecy,” to use the 
words of the late Dr. Weber. At any rate the latter could 
never draw Mr. Warren into print, and really there is hardly 
anything of his in the technical literature of the last ten or fil- 
teen years to which one can point as advancing the chemistry 
of rubber. It would be illogical to infer from this that he has 
not done original work of value or interest ; one can only say 
that he has not made his results public. Of course the deceased 
as a chemist did not confine himself entirely to rubber, the 
articles which he contributed so frequently to the Chemical 
News covering quite a wide range of topics. It is almost thirty 
years since he joined the Silvertown company as electrician 
and chemist, having gained considerable experience in cable 
matters by his association with Mr. Hooper, of rubber sub- 
marine cable renown. Though the deceased will undoubtedly 
be missed by the company with which he has been so long con- 
nected it will be acknowledged that the spread of knowledge 
in recent years renders the choice of a successor an easier task 
than was the case in similar circumstances thirty years ago. 

Four rubber manufacturing firms had exhibits in this show 
(February 11-18), namely: The North British Rubber Co., 

Charles Macintosh & Co., David Moseley & Sons, 

poe genet and J. E. Hopkinson & Co. The North British 
exhibits comprised the Bartlett clincher tires in 

the four grades. The company’s position with regard to claims 
differs from what is now customary amongst their competitors. 
They do not give any guarantee for a specified period, though 
they state that they are at all times prepared to make good any- 
thing defective in workmanship or quality. At Moseley’s stand, 
however, where the “ Moseley” and “ Ardwick” tires were 
shown, a notice was displayed to the effect that the former tire 
was guaranteed for fifteen months and the latter for nine 
months from the date of delivery. A peculiarity about Mose- 
ley's best quality tire rubber is its mottled appearance, other 
makers turning out a product of uniform tint. The biggest 
show was made by Macintosh’s, including such accessories as 
rubber solution and waterproof clothing, in addition to their 
well known “ Macintosh ” and “ Coventry " tires. Here the illus- 
trated price list was conspicuous by its absence, a policy which 
doubtless has its advantages, though it must militate against 
the retention in mind of the details of exhibits in the case of 
visitors from a distance. Messrs. Hopkinson showed the Dray- 
ton tire (wired on or beaded edge) and the Hopkinson patent 
solid tire for motor cycles, claimed to be being the first solid 
tire to effectually “ supersede” the pneumatic. Perhaps com- 
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pete with would be a better verb than supersede, but as a 
judge recently safd, every sane man makes an allowance for 
trade puffs. With this tire any standard artillery wheel can be 
fitted with but slight alteration and the method of attachment 
with aluminium flange plates renders creeping impossible. 

THIS show (February 24—March 4) was quite the most suc- 
cessful of its kind held so far in Manchester. The rubber tire 
department, however, did not contain anything 
of striking novelty. Most of the well known 
makers were represented on one car or another, 
the Collier, Michelin, Continental, Clincher, Dunlop, Swain, 
and other tires occurring in close proximity. As far as the rub- 
ber trade was concerned the only houses well represented were 
the North British, Macintosh, and Moseley companies. The 
booklet given away to visitors by the North British company 
entitled “ Hints and Instructions” in mounting, detaching, and 
repairing Clincher motor tires is a veritable mine of informa- 
tion of use to the increasing army of motorists. The Seddon 
tubeless tire was shown prominently on the Messrs. Moseley’s 
stand. Certainly the testimonials to which these firms draw 
attention form an effective counter blast the oft repeated state- 
ment that first class tires are not being produced in Great 
Britain. Besides the “ Macintosh" motor tire the firm had a 
large show of motorists’ clothing and among other accessories 
I noticed dry electrical batteries, which are now being regu- 
larly supplied. Perhaps at the present moment popular at- 
tention centers on the motor bus, the rapidly extending em- 
ployment of which is agitating the breasts of those interested 
in street tramways and suburban railways. So far the firm 
whose name has been almost exclusively concerned with the 
tires for such heavy vehicles is the Shrewsbury & Challiner 
Tyre Co. of Ardwick (Manchester), though judging from reports 
of the show recently held at Olympia, London, it is clear that 
they are threatened with opposition. However as far as the 
Manchester show is concerned the local firm had the field to 
itself and its exhibit attracted a good deal of attention. There 
was nothing new to be seen in non-skidding devices, which but 
re-echoes the comments made by reporters as regards the de- 
partment at the recent Olympia show. 


REPAIRING RUBBER BOOTS. 


MANCHESTER 
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HE New York Press recently printed the following con- 
tributed paragraph: “I sent a pair of rubber boots 
to a shoemaker to be repaired, and he nailed on leather heels 
and soles. Is there a cobbler in New York who can patch rub- 
ber footwear with rubber? He ought to advertise his business. 
Here is a single firm in New England making and selling 
5,000,000 pairs of rubber shoes and boots every year. The 
principle of no guarantees and no repairs means a fresh sale 
whenever a rubber begins to leak. A competent repairer 
should make a handsome income.” 

A few days later the Press mentioned that this had brought 
17 letters from people in the business of repairing rubber foot- 
wear—from Baltimore, Boston, Philadelphia, Newark, and 
New York. One New York city firm says: “ Never too old to 
mend! Rubber boots soled and heeled with solid rubber soles 
and heels.” It was established in 1863. The manager writes: 
“I do this work regularly for the police force, letter carriers, 
firemen, and truckmen, and some of their boots stand heeling 
and soling twice.” 

While advertisements of such work are not usual, it may be 
mentioned that the footwear announcements in the local news- 
papers ofthe Alling Rubber Co. (Meriden, Connecticut) make 
prominent mention of “ Repairing.” 
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RUBBER NOTES FROM EUROPE. 


SUBSTANTIAL GROWTH OF ONE GERMAN COMPANY. 


HE Hannoversche Courrier \earns from the management of 
the Continental-Caoutchouc- und Guttapercha-Compag- 
nie that on December 31, 1903, it had 2741 persons in its employ, 
which number had on December 31, 1904, increased to 3294. 
The increase amounts to 553 employés, or about 20 per cent., 
within the term of one year. This showing is to be attributed 
to the increasing demand for the well known “ Continental ” 
products, which have become favorably known throughout the 
world. The company received two Grand Prizes at the St. 
Louis world’s fair—one in Group 19, for balloons, and the other 
in Group 72, for pneumatic tires. It isa notable fact, says the 
Hanover paper, that the company’s specialty, the “Continental”’ 
pneumatic tires, have a large sale, even in the United States, 
notwithstanding the enormous duty of 45 per cent.——-The di- 
rection of the Continental company propose a dividend of 33% 
per cent. for the business year 1904, against 45 percent. for the 
preceding year. The decrease is stated to be due to the high 
prices of crude rubber prevailing during the year, and the divi- 
dend might have been even smaller had the company not suc- 
ceeded in largely increasing their sales. 


THE FRENCH DUNLOP TIRE COMPANY. 


AT the fourth annual meeting (London, February 21) of 
shareholders of the Socié.é Frangiise des Pneumatiques Dun- 
lop, Limited, Mr. Harvey du Cros, chairman of the company, 
presided. The accounts presented were for the 11 months 
ended August 31, 1904, owing to a readjustment of the busi- 
ness year. The net profits were reported at £22,987, against 
£16,718 for the preceding 12, months, The increased profit was 
reported to be due to a large increase in the volume of busi- 
ness, which is in the sale of the Dunlop tires in France, which 
business has been developed with no protection in the way of 
patents on the tires—such as the Dunlop company in England 
had enjoyed—though an advantage exists to-day with respect 
to the employment of the Doughty patented machinery. The 
dividends for the 11 months include 6 per cent. on the pre- 
ference and Io per cent. on the ordinary shares. 


THE GERMAN DUNLOP TIRE FACTORY. 

THE latest annual report of the chamber of commerce of 
Hanau, a town with 30,000 population, ten miles east of Frank- 
fort o/M., contains the following : 

“ The city of Hanau having made extensive concessions rela- 
tive to the transfer of land and the opening of streets, prelim- 
inary conditions were exceptionally favorable for the newly 
erected rubber tire works [The Dunlop Pneumatic Tyre Co., 
G. m. b H.], abranch of the Dunlop Pneumatic Tyre Co., which 
on October 1 last commenced manufacturing independently. 
The inauguration of the plant required a considerable number 
of new hands, which, by the end of the year 1905, will probably 
have increased to a total of about 200. The employés work 60 
hours weekly and the works close on Saturdays at 1 P. M. 

“Sales and current prices in the rubber tire industry are gen- 
erally very satisfactory. A large reduction in price has been 
made by bicycle manufacturers, which has brought the bicycle 
within the reach of the financially less favored classes, and the 
fact, moreover, that the bicycle is rapidly becoming a general 
means of traffic and a necessity, have favorably irfluenced 
the sales of rubber tires, and make it probable that they will 
continue to show a considerable increase. The most import- 
ant countries for the export trade of our manufacturers are 
Austria-Hungary and Switzerland, and conditions in both coun- 
tries are reported to have slightly improved. However, con- 


sidering the increased demand, and notwithstanding the higher 
quotations for crude rubber, the prices of tires show a slight 
decline. In the course of the year covered by the present re- 
port, several rubber works have, however, either commenced 
the manufacture of this article, or taken it up again after a 
temporary discontinuance.” 


UNITED STATES RUBBER CO. IN EUROPE. 


THE United States Rubber Co., Limited, was registered in 
London February 9, with £5000 capital, to carry on the business 
of manufacturers of and dealers in India-Rubber and Gutta- 
percha goods. No initial public issue. The registered office 
is at 47, Farringdon street, E. C., which has long been the ad- 
dress of the European depédt of the United States Rubber Co. 


HENLEY'’S TELEGRAPH WORKS. 
IN reviewing the last report of W. T. Henley’s Telegraph 
Works Co., Limited (London), 7ke Financial News presents 
the company’s record for the past eight years: 


Shares and Divisible Ordinary 
Debentures. Profit. Dividend 


£204,341 £25,686 12 4 
30,074 Z 
42,561 
58,162 
59,700 
55,808 
38,992 27,535 
38,264 26,512 
[The capital now stands at £200.000 in preferred shares, at 4'4 per cent; 
4 200,000 in ordinary shares ; with 450,000 in 4% per cent. debentures. 


The Financial News adds: ‘ The financial position is a 
strong one; for besides the reserve, amounting to over £135,- 
000, the undivided balance is more than equal to the payment 
of 4% per cent. preference and 15 per cent. ordinary dividends 
for the new year, showing that there has been no dividing of 
profits up to the hilt. At the current quotations [/12 Ics. @ 
£13 for ordinary and £5 7s. @ £5 12s. tor preferred £5 shares] 
and allowing for the accrued ordinary dividends, the cumula- 
tive preference shares offer a yield of just over 4 per cent., and 
the ordinary shares one of nearly 6% per cent. Obviously, 
therefore, Henley’s securities are by no means over-priced.” 

The directors record with deep regret the death of their es- 
teemed colleague, Sir Henry Morton Stanley, G. c. B.; they 
have elected Mr. Ffinch, C. 1. E., to fill the vacancy. 


TELEGRAPH CONSTRUCTION AND MAINTENANCE. 

THE accounts for the business year 1904 of the Telegraph 
Construction and Maintenance Co., Limited, presented at the 
forty-first annual meeting of the shareholders in London last 
month, showed net profits for the year of £48,825, after charg- 
ing the interest on the debentures. The profits were £108,738 in 
1903; £99,000 in 1902; and £105,695 in 1901. The decreased 
product for the past year appeared to have been due to the: 
fact that the company’s work generally was on a less extensive 
scale than for several years, although various lengths of cable 
were manufactured and sundry cable repairing operations were 
carried out. The company’s factories had been well maintained 
and a portion of the Greenwich factory rebuilt and improved 
plant introduced. A new cable steamer, the Camérza, of 1955 
tons, was launched in November. The dividend paid was only 
15 per cent. on the ordinary shares, against 20 per cent. in each 
year since 1899. The dividend on the preferred shares is 4% 
per cent. as usual. The company carry forward, however, /102,- 
484, which compares favorably with the average figures under 
this heading, although last year the carry forward was £ 120,484. 
In reply to questions, the chairman (Sir Robert Herbert) 
said with reference to the possible cable between Denmark 
and Ireland, which would be put through by the Great North- 
ern Telegraph Co., that they had heard of no movement with 


Balances 
Forward. 
£14,789 

14,528 
18,852 
24,210 
26,785 
25,968 
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regard to the construction up to the present time. He had 
not mentioned the new Atlantic cable [See THE INDIA RuB- 
BER WORLD, March 1, 1995—page 208] because the arrange- 
ments for it were not absolutely completed, but he had pleasure 
in informing them that they had made arrangements for the 
construction of that cable, and they would be putting it in 
hand before long. They had got the business to do,and would 
do it before the end of the year. 


GREAT BRITAIN. 


Mr. ADAM CAIRNS has retired from the important firm of 
Achnach & Co., waterproofing manufacturers, Thistle Rubber 
Mills, Glasgow, after a connection of 18 years, having been lat- 
terly their manager. He is engaging in business on his own 
account, at 98, Commerce street, Glasgow, as a manufacturer 
of mechanicals, and waterproofer for the trade. Ata meeting 
of the employés of Messrs. Achnach & Co., Mr. Cairns was pre- 
sented with a token of their esteem. 

=The works of the India Rubber Manufacturing Co. at 
Deptford, London, were offered for sale by order of the mort- 
gagees on February 16, having been valued at about £17,000. 
The bidding failed to reach £5000, however, and the property 
was withdrawn. 

=The Dunlop Pneumatic Tyre Co., Limited, at the recent 
Olympia automobile show in London, exhibited in their booth 
several relics of interest to the trade, including a specimen of 
the first pneumatic tire, made in 1845 under R. W. Thompson's 
British patent, and fitted to a coach wheel. 

=On January 7 an issue of £17,000 out of £20,000 first mort- 
gage debentures was made by the reorganized company, The 
New Eccles Rubber Co., Limited, The trustees are Messrs. H. 
A. and P. A. Birley, directors of Messrs. Charles Macintosh & 
Co., Limited. 

GERMANY. 


THE German rubber industry was very fully represented at 
the recent international automobile exhibition in Berlin, most 
of the leading factories in the technical (mechanical) branch 
having displays of tires for automobiles, and in a number of 
cases for motorcycles and bicycles as well, together with inner 
tubes, repair outfits, and the like. The principal foreign exhib- 
itors in this department were the North British Rubber Co., 
Limited, the Dunlop Pneumatic Tyre Co., and Michelin & Co., 
the latter two companies being represented through their Ger- 
man branches, located at Hanau and Frankfort o/M., respec- 
tively. 

=The Aktiengesellschaft Metzler & Co. (Munich) have 
granted to Herrn C, Graupner, Naschmarkt 3, Leipzig, the 
agency for the sale of their technical and surgical goods in 
Saxony. 

= The Ruminische Allgemeine Elektrizitaéts Gesellschaft has 
been organized in Berlin with a capital of 1,000,000 marks 
[=$238,000], in connection with the Allgemeine Elektrizitats- 
Gesellschaft, for carrying on the electrical trade in Rumania. 

= Herr Leon Ekert has again become a member of the rub- 
ber shoe firm Ekert Brothers, Bei den Mtihren, 48, Hamburg, 
large dealers in American goods. 

=Friedrich Richter, since January 9, 1880, porter in the em- 
ploy of the firm of Gustav Krieg, dealers in rubber goods, 
Leipsic, recently celebrated his twenty-fifth anniversary of his 
connection with the house. Herr Hans Krieg, head of the 
firm, deposited a handsome sum ina savings bank to thecredit 
of the faithful employé, who also received a number of presents 
from the staff of the firm. 

= Mannheimer Gummi-, Guttapercha-, und Asbest-Fabrik 
was not able to declare a dividend for 1903, but is reported to 
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have experienced an improvement in business, and may declare 
a small dividend for 1904. The capital is 1,125,800 marks, and 
the 1902 dividend § per cent. 

= At the beginning of the year a strike existed at the Mittel- 
deutschen Gummiwaaren-Fabrik Louis Peter (Frankfort 0/M.), 
but the Gummi-Zeitung reported a fortnight later that the 
works were being operated with a full quota of hands and that 
no damage had been sustained by the company. The reported 
cause of the strike was the discharge of an employé for disre- 
spectful remarks in regard to the firm, after he had refused to 
apologize. Thereupon those employés who belonged to the 
Soctaldemokratischen organization (about 120 in number) quit 
work, and refused all overtures frc m the firm for a friendly un- 
derstanding. 





RUSSIAN MAILS BAR CELLULOID. 


HE general administration of the Russian posts and tele- 
graphs has informed the postal departments that the pro- 
hibition of the forwarding of Celluloid and Celluloid goods 
from foreign countries into Russia includes not only parcel post 
packages, but likewise goods sent in open wrapper, sealed let- 
ters, and packages with declared value. The postoffices have 
therefore been instructed to deal with matter of the kind de- 
scribed above, and coming from foreign countries, in accord- 
ance with the following rules : 

Whenever, on opening the mail bags, packages in open 
wrapper containing Celluloid goods exclusively are found in 
such postoffices (including railroad mail cars) as have a direct 
exchange of foreign mail, such packages are not to be turned 
over to the custom house, but must be destroyed. If, however, 
such packages in open wrapper contain other goods besides Cel- 
luloid goods, only the latter are to be destroyed, and the remain- 
ing goods under the same wrapper are to be forwarded to the 
addressee in accordance with the general rules. Ordinary or 
registered sealed letters and packages with declared value 
marked on the envelope as containing Celluloid goods, received 
from foreign countries in such postoffices (including railroad 
mail cars) as have a direct exchange of-foreign mail, are to be 
opened at such postoffices, and to be dealt with in the manner 
described above. 

If the envelopes of ordinary or registered sealed letters or 
packages with declared value from foreign countries, and re- 
ceived at such postoffices having direct exchange of foreign 
mail, are not marked as containing Celluloid goods—the cus- 
toms inspection, however, showing that they do contain such 
goods—the Celluloid goods are to be removed in the presence 
of the postal official present at such inspection. Such letters 
and packages are thereupon to be delivered to the local post- 
office, together with the Celluloid goods which have been re- 
moved, and an official statement drawn up at the time of the 
inspection, the Celluloid goods to be destroyed at such post- 
office, and the remaining contents, if any, to be forwarded to 
the addressee in accordance with the general rules. 

A statement is likewise to be drawn up in regard the de- 
struction at the postoffice, of the above described mail matter 
or of that part of it consisting in Celluloid goods, such state- 
ment to be presented to the addressee at the time the remain- 
ing contents of the letters or packages are delivered. 

The prohibition of the forwarding by mail of Celluloid goods 
from foreign countries, includes, moreover, ordinary and regis- 
tered postal cards made from Celluloid. Such postal cards are 
therefore destroyed at such postoffice, having a direct exchange 
of foreign mail, at which they are received, and an official 
statement is drawn up, verifying such destruction. 
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THE ENORMOUS AUTOMOBILE INDUSTRY. 


biles of the principal countries concerned possess a 

certain interest for the rubber trade, as supplying the 

most trustworthy statistics of the extent and growth 
of the automobile interest. And this interest, as everybody 
knows, cannot exist without the use of rubber in tires. The 
automobile export trade of France alone—nearly $14,000,000 
last year—means an enormous production, to say nothing of 
the machines made for home use. Great Britain is still a large 
importer, the figures for last year exceeding $12,000,000, The 
number of cars involved cannot be learned, but the values sta- 
ted prove that a great number of tires has been called for. Be- 
sides, these are initial costs, and once an automobile has been 
placed in commission, a steady demand sets in for tires for re- 
placement. 

The United States are importing somewhat more cars year 
by year, mainly of high priced goods, but the increase is more 
than offset by the growing exports from this country. The 
statistics of motor cycles are also of interest, as these also cre- 
ate an important demand for tires. 

Accurate figures relating to the world’s total production of 
automobiles are not available, but the estimates for France of 
the Chambre Syndicate de l’Automobile of that country are of 
interest. The number of cars made and their value (in Ameri- 
can money) during seven years has been : 


Number. 
1,850 
1,900 


- ‘HE records of the import and export trade in automo- 


Value. 
19,107,000 
26. 248,000 
34,000,000 


Value. 
$1,602,000 

1,833,500 

5,000 §,307,500 
8.800 10,229,000 

The number of automobiles in France registered and taxed 
in 1903 was 19,868, and it was expected that by the end of last 
year it would reach nearly 30,000. In 1903, in‘addition to au- 
tomobiles, there were registered 19,816 motor cycles and 1,310,- 
223 bicycles. . 

The number of automobiles made in the United States last 
year has been estimated by careful observers at about 27,000 
and a larger production has been planned for this year. The 
number of cars now in use in the country it is impossible to 
say, but many thousands made before 1904 must still be service- 
able. Doubtless the United States census of manufactures 
for 1905, now being organized at Washington, will result in 
some definite and trustworthy figures on this subject. 


GERMANY. 


OFFICIAL statement of values of imports and exports of au- 
tomobiles for three years : 
IMPORTS. 
1902. 
. -473,554,000 
148,000 


1904. 
M7,537,000 
208 ,000 
M7.745,000 
$1,844,310 


1903. 
M5 ,077,000 
196,000 
Ms5,273,000 
_ $1,254,974 


Personal vehicles. ..... 
Other motor wagons 


M3,702,000 
$881,076 
EXPORTS. 
1902. 
. -«-474,741,000 
8,000 
M5,349,000 
Total, U. S. money. $1,273,062 


Total, U. S. money... 


1904. 
M11,777,000 
1,392,000 


1903. 
M5,288,000 
907,000 


Personal vehicles... 
Other motor wagons 





M6,195,c00 413,169,000 
$1,474,410 $3,134,222 

Details of weights of German imports of automobiles are 
given, showing that in 1901 France furnished 61 per cent. of 
such imports; in 1902, 73 per cent. ; in 1903, 71 per cent.; and 


in 1904, 72% percent., these figures not applying to commercial 
wagons. Of the German automobile exports for 1904, France 
took 33 per cent.; Great Britain, 23 per cent.; Austria-Hun- 
gary, 17 per cent.; Belgium, 7 per cent., and the rest scatter- 
ing. 

UNITED STATES. 

A WASHINGTON report on “ Exports Declared for the United 
States, During the Fiscal Year Ended June 30, 1904,” embraces 
the following details regarding automobiles exported from 
French ports to this country, for comparison with which the 
corresponding figures for the preceding year are given: 


1902-03. 1903-04: 


$1,662,346 
117 


Marseilles 
Rheims 


2.413 





gwaleiee $1,116,334 $1,664,876 
include: //avre, American automobile 
returned, $787. Amgers, tires, $564. Marseilles, tire protectors, $1393.] 

The same report contains also the following details of de- 
clared values of automobiles exported from other ports to the 
United States during 1903 04: Aix la Chapelle, $1683; Mann- 
heim, $8175; Turin (including parts), $50,911 ; Southampton, 
$2500 ; total, $63,269. Total, last year, $25,407.36. 

The imports of automobiles and parts from all countries into 
the United States for the past two years have been as follows: 

FISCAL YEAR ENDED JUNE 30, 1903. 
Number. Value. 


$ 963,498 


Duty. 


$433,799 
20,251 


$454,050 
$3,040.68 
4,377.9! 


Average import duty of vehicles....... . 
Average value, with duty added 


FISCAL YEAR ENDED JUNE 30, 


Number 


1904. 
Value. 

$1,294,160 

152,143 


$1,446,303 $650,836 


Duty. 


$582,372 
68.464 


Automobiles. 
Parts 


Average import value of vehicles 
Average value, with duty added 


Average rate of duty 
[In the “ Parts" metal is the material of chief value.] 
Exports of automobiles and parts from the United States 
have been, in value, as follows: 

Igor (July-December) 
1902 (twelve months) 
1903 (twelve months) 
1904 (twelve months) .. . 


FRANCE. 
THE value of exports of automobiles from France during four 
years past, as officially reported, has been as follows, in con- 
nection with which are given equivalent values in United States 


money : 


1902. 1903. 1904. 
50,892,000 


$9,822,156 


1901, 
Francs. 15,782,000 30,251,000 71,302,000 
U. S. money $3,045,926 $5,838,443 $13,761,286 
These figures are not based upon selling prices, but result 
from the French government’s official appraisal of motor vehi- 
cles in bulk at 10 francs per kilogram [=a little less than go 
cents per pound]. It has been asserted, in, former years, that 
the actual export values were considerably higher than shown 
in the official returns. 
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The value of imports of automobiles was 1,068,000 francs in 
1902; 1,267,000 francs in 1903; and 3,635,000 francs in 1904. 
—=—=Statistics of values of motor cycles and parts: 

1903. 
11,000 
561,000 


1904. 
51,000 
1,202,000 


1902. 
11,000 
Exports 
GREAT BRITAIN. 
CUSTOMS returns in respect of automobiles, prior to 1904, in- 
cluded motor cycles. Values were officially stated as follows: 


IMPORTS. 
1904. 


£2,080,371 t £1,713,972 


1903. 1g02. 


Motor cars 

Motor cycles.......+- f 
Motor car parts. .. ) 
Motor cycle parts ....... ’ ; 


£ 992,229 


274,466 110,836 


£ 1,103,065 
$5,368 ,066 


£ 1,988,438 
$9,676,734 


EXPORTS—BRITISH MAKES, 


1903. 
£241,708 il; 
31,117 ; £285 662 
80,258 i 
7.294 ) 
eres eg 
eevee $1,748,908 


£ 2,479,667 


U. S. money........$12,067,300 


Igoa. 
£155,340 
16,803 


1904 
Motor cars.......+- 
Motor cycles 
Motor car parts 


Motor cycle parts..... 58,363 


£172,143 
$837,734 


£344,025 
$1,674,198 


EXPORTS—FOREIGN MAKES. 
1904 1903. 
£168 
A 108,357 + £126,659 


2,749 
16,240 


BOO ctcces ‘ 
U.S. money.. 


1902. 
Motor cars........ 
Motor cycles....... & $2,714 
Motor car parts......... 
Motor cycle parts 


27,523 
1,216 
+ £199,745 £142,899 

$695,418 $271,916 
The rumber of vehicles comprised in the British statistics 

from which the above figures are derived was as follows: 

1904. 

6357 

1474 
493 1967 


Imports 
Exports--Domestic. . 
Foreign 


927 
382 


Net Imports 4390 

Imports for 1904 included 5378 motor carsand 979 motorcycles. British 
exports: 703 motor cars and 771 motorcycles. Reéxports: 406 
motor cars and 87 motor cycles, 

Average values (1904): Motor cars imported, $1881.60; domestic cars 
exported, $1673.20; foreign cars reéxported, $2016.70. 


BELGIUM. 


IMPORTS (VALUES IN FRANCS.) 
190 1902. 
525,487 561,800 
691,855 361,329 
29,93! 25,110 
40,104 27,261 





2,019,383 1,287,377 
$389,741 $248,464 
EXPORTS (VALUES IN FRANCS.) 
Igo4. 
1,622,105 
641,881 
1,381,079 
2,041,397 
| ere 5,686,462 
U. S. money $1,097,487 $1,140,075 $578,476 
Imports.--A/ofor cars, 159 in 1904; 115 in 1903; 145 in 1902. Of 
which France furnished 122, too, and 118, in the three years, re- 
spectively. Parts, including tires, came principally from France. 
Motor cycles, 156 in 1904; 58 in 1903; 50 in Ig02. 
Exports —-Aotor cars, 184 in 1904; 179 in 1903; 205in 1902. Motor 
cycles, 2393 in 1904 ; 2450 in 1903 ; 825 in 1902. Average value of 
1904 exports, 576.65 francs [=$ro01.30]. 


975,500 
$188 272 


1902, 
1,197,390 
254,356 
448,029 
1,097,045 


5,907,124 2,996,820 


1903. 
1,519,728 
411,645 
1,430,166 
2,545,585 


Motor cars... 
Pcs s40s 
Motor cycles 


MOTOR ‘BUSES FOR LONDON STREETS. 


NE of the most distinctive institutions of London, the 
omnibus, appears doomed by the competition of the 
motor car, judging” by the rapid growth of popularity of the 
latter. The London "buses are owned and operated for the 
most part by a few large joint stock companies, the importance 
of which may be indicated by some figures published in con- 
nection with a single one of them. The London General 
Omnibus Co., Limited, has a capital, including debentures, of 
£1,073.592, and during the last half of 1903 carried 108,034,641 
passengers, running a daily average of 1420 buses and having 
at the end of the period 17,183 horses. The net profit for the 
six months was £49,263, and the rate of dividend for sometime 
past has been 8 per cent. All the companies, of course, are 
not so large, and all have not been so profitable. The company 
referred to and the London Road Car Co., Limited, have each 
begun to experiment with motor ’buses as a measure of pre- 
caution against the period when the horse drawn omnibus will 
cease to be used. 

Since the beginning of the year three large companies have 
been floated for the purpose of introducing petrol motors on 
the streets, and the first of these has already made a beginning 
of its service. The London Motor Omnibus Co., Limited, with 
£103,000 capital, on January 10 last offered its initial issue of 
£60,000 in shares, and on March I started its first car, with the 
idea of being able to add three cars weekly, until the number 
reaches 70, after which, if the service proved satisfactory, it is 
intended to make a new issue of shares. The idea is to run 
these cars on an average of 90 miles a day, for 300 days in the 
year; the profit calculated is 2d. per mile run. The directors 
are men familiar with railway and omnibus transportation, and 
one is on the board of the Birmingham Motor Express Co., 
Limited, which is reported to have earned to date an average 
of 5d. per mile on an average run for each omnibus of go miles 
per day. 

The London and District Motor Bus Co., Limited, organized 
with £405,000 capital,on March 9g offered its initial issue of 
£250,000 in shares, and the London Power Omnibus Co., Lim- 
ited, on March to offered its whole capital issue of $200,000. 
These two companies plan to put in commission 200 and 100 
omnibuses respectively, and the latter begin by purchasing a 
small company which has operated 8 motor cars successfully 
for a year past. 

The new motors are of two classes—single-deck, to seat 16 
passengers, and double-deck, to seat 32, the latter being used 
on the more conjested routes. According to the prospectuses 
the new service “ will give the public the speed of a well horsed 
hansom for the fare of an omnibus.” The London newspapers 
have commented very favorably upon the innovation, and a re- 
port which is of interest is that the president of the London 
cabmen’s union has advised the starting of training classes for 
instruction in motor driving, to which, by the end of February, 
more than a thousand cabmen had applied for admission. 

The interest of this new movement to the rubber industry is 
very great, in view of the new demand which will becreated for 
elastic tires. It is stated in the prospectus of the London and 
District Motor Bus Co., Limited, that the Dunlop Rubber Co., 
Limited, have entered into a provisional contract to supply tires 
for the omnibuses used by this company, for a period of two 
years. It is understood that the terms provide for the main- 
tenance of the tires at a cost of about 2d. per mile. This figure, 
in view of an average run of 90 miles for 300 days, works out 
at £225 [=$1095] as the yearly cost of tires for one vehicle. 
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THE PROGRESS OF RUBBER PLANTING. 


RUBBER PLANTING IN CEYLON. 


HE annual meeting of the Kalutara Planters’ Associa- 

a i tion was held on January 28, being well attended. The 

secretary's report showed 34 estates on the register, 

against 28 in the preceding report. The finances were 

shown to be ina good condition. The report contained the 
following references to India-rubber: 

‘creage. —The acreage under rubber alone is 3123 acres, against 1103 
in 1903; planted through the tea, 6759 acces. There are 49,484 trees 
in bearing=242 acres at 200 trees per acre, which have yielded 23% 
tons, against 15 tons last year. The estimate of dry rubber for 1905 is 
30 tons. Extensions during 1905 will be about 2425 acres. 

Prices. —Prices for rubber have steadily risen, and those estates which 
have recently sold biscuits at 6s. t¢. per pound are to be congratulated, 
A large quantity of plants and seed have been sold from the district, 
not only in the island, but to all parts of the East and, we understand, 
have generally given satisfaction. The rubber canker, which was men- 
tioned in your last report, is still in evidence, but we have no hesitation 
in saying that, if the instructions of Mr. Carruthers, the late government 
mycologist, are carefully carried out, there is little to be feared from it. 
We trust that government will continue to carefully watch the disease 
at their Edingoda and Yatipawa plantations, on the road to Ratnapura, 
where the disease is said to be eradicated, and that they will take steps 
to cope with it at Badureliya as well, where up to date nothing has been 
done. 

The chairman, Mr. C. Henly, and the secretary, Mr. P. W. 
N. Farquharson, declining reélection, the first office was filled 
by the election of Mr. C. C. Mee, proprietor of the Neuchatel 
estate, Naboda, and Mr. Inglis was chosen as secretary. 

* * # 

AT the annual meeting of the Matale Planters’ Association, 
at Matale, on January 28, encouraging expressions were heard 
in relation to rubber planting prospects, The annual report 
contained the following paragraph : 

Rubber.—This product has come to stay. The prospects of this pro- 
duct are extremely brilliant, and a large acreage will soon be planted 
with it in Matale. The district, with its rich soil and forcing climate, 
should be peculiarly favorable to the growth of rubber. The wretched 
prices prevailing for Matale grown tea should be an additional incentive 
to press On the cultivation of what is perhaps the most hopeful cultiva- 
tion ever undertaken by Ceylon planters. 

At the annual meeting of the Passara Planters’ Association, 
on January 28, the report read contained the following para- 
graph : 

Rubber.—Para rubber was largely planted during the year. Over 
1500 acres are now under this cultivation. It grows well, and there ap- 
pears a bright future for this product in the district. The few trees 
tapped are giving satisfactory results, and consignments sold on the 
London market have fetched top prices. 

At the annual meeting of the Kegalle Planters’ Association, 
on February 4, the chairman reported 815 acres planted to 
Par& rubber in the district to the end of 1904, exclusive of in- 
numerable rubber trees planted through the tea. Reports sub- 
mitted by the members indicated that the acreage planted to 
rubber alone would reach 1700 during the current year. 

At the annual meeting of the Ambegamuwa Planters’ Asso- 
ciation, on February 1, considerable discussion was given to 
the subject of the damages done to young rubber plantations 
by the villagers’ cattle, it being asserted that thousands of 
rupees were being lost owing to rubber being destroyed. A 
resolution was adopted requesting the government to warn the 


villagers to restrain their cattle, and to enforce penalties for 
neglect of the warning. 

At the annual meeting of the Kurunegala Planters’ Associa- 
tion on February 11 the report presented contained the follow- 
ing: 

Rubber.—The product has been planted to a very large extent in this 
district during the last three years, and the prices obtained for rubber 
sent out of the district have reached the top of the market. Further 
areas are being opened this year. 

°. * * 

AT a meeting of the Ceylon Board of Agriculture, on Febru- 
ary 6, the governor of the colony, Sir Henry E. Blake, who 
presided, read a letter from Sir Thiselton Dyer, director of the 
Royal Botanic Gardens, Kew, from which the following is an 
extract: 

Kew introduced it into 
I hear you 


I believe you have a good thing in rubber. 
Ceylon in 1876 at the expense of the Indian government. 
have already 12,000 acres planted up with it, which is not a bad begin- 
ning. Ceylon Para rubber has fetched 6s, 1d. a pound, which is the 
highest price rubber has ever fetched, at any rate in modern times. I 
hear from private sources that Manchester will take any quantity, as, on 
account of its extreme purity, it lends itself at once to manufacturing pur- 
poses without previous preparation. The demand for rubber is grow- 
ing, and is practically inexhaustible, and Brazil is showing signs of not 
being able to keep pace with the demand. I hope to start this cultiva- 
tion on the Gold Coast, and I sent our man there, to Ceylon, to see what 
was being done. He has written a useful book asa result. [This book 
was reviewed in THE INDIA RUBBER WORLD, February 1, 1904—page 
163.—THE EpiTor. ] 

7 . = 

THE Zimes of Ceylon contains an interview with Mr. G. B. 
Leechman, of Colombo, upon his recent visit to the rubber 
plantations in the Malay States, where he found the outlook 
very bright. There was no means of estimating the area plant- 
ed to rubber thus far, but it is certainly large, and a good deal 
of Malay States rubber has now come into bearing, the trees 
being 7 years old. The planters and the government have 
joined hands to employ Mr. P. J. Burgess, of the botanical 
gardens staff, in the capacity of rubber expert, and Mr. Bur- 
gess will shortly spend some months in travel in Europe to in- 
quire into the various aspects of the rubber industry, with the 
idea of putting any knowledge gained at the disposal of the 
planters at home. He has already delivered some lectures to 
the planters both in the Malay States and in Ceylon which have 
been well received. Mr. Leechman thought that in the matter 
of employing a rubber expert the planters of the Malay States 
were ahead of those in Ceylon. The Malay States planters are 
also hopeful of good results from the work of the new agricul- 
tural department, the head of which, Mr. J. B. Carruthers, is now 
pursuing some studies at the Nationa! History Museum in Lon- 
don, where the name of Carruthers is well known, his father, 
Dr. Carruthers, having been an official there for many years, 


RUBBER IN REPORTS OF CEYLON TEA COMPANIES. 

THE annual meetings of shareholders of a number of Ceylon 
tea planting companies were held in February, and from Zhe 
Times of Ceylon it appears that as a rule rubber figured in the 
reports presented and inthe discussions which followed. Be- 
low are summarized some of the details in these reports, with 
a view fo illustrating the nature of the interest which the tea 
planters are taking in the new product. 

At the eighth annual meeting of the Ceylon Tea and Cocoa- 
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referred to a very successful year, the tea product having been 
satisfactory, the operating expenses reasonable, and the price 
realized all that was expected, The company have begun to 
plant rubber, having now about 45,000 trees, varying in age 
from a year upwards. Probably 25,000 plants will be put in 
this year. They have 16,683 trees on 80 acres planted to rub- 
ber alone, and the rest are planted among tea. Last year 
they tapped some of the older rubber trees for the first time, 
obtaining 521 pounds. The directors expect at least 1500 
pounds this year, and a steady annual increase. 

The report of the Kalutara Co., Limited, read at the ninth 
annual meeting (Colombo, February 11), was devoted largely 
to rubber. A recent census shows 14 297 Para rubber trees 
planted among tea, of which 1000 are now fit for tapping, and 
33,149 trees in clearings. A nursery of about 200,000 plants 
is doing well, and the directors recommended the issue of 
treasury stock to provide for a further planting of 150 acres 
this year. A resolution to this effect was adopted. The first 
rubber tapping occurred during the year and yielded 750 
pounds. 

At the ninth annual meeting of the Knavesmire Estates Co., 
Limited (Colombo, February 11), it was reported that 25 acres 
had been planted to rubber during the year, in addition to 
probably 50,000 plants already growing in the tea fields, of 
which 12,000 should be ready to tap toward the end of 1905. 

The Southern Ceylon Tea and Rubber Co., Limited, held 
their first annual meeting on February 8. One hundred acres 
had been planted to rubber during the year, and 200 acres 
cleared for planting this year. Last year’s work also included 
planting of rubber through 187 acres of tea. 

At the fifth annual meeting of the Neboda Tea Co. of Cey- 
lon (Colomb?, February 11), it was stated that the company 
now own 35 acres in rubber, rising two years old, and 72 acres 
planted April-May, 1904, beside many trees planted in ravines, 
some of which are now old enough totap. Clearing was in 
progress for 150 acres to be planted in 1905. 

At the eighth annual meeting of the Pitakande Tea Co. of 
Ceylon, Limited (Colombo, February 11), the chairman stated 
that the 25 acres of rubber planted as an experiment was grow- 
ing well and that it had been decided to increase the area to 
over 100 acres during the present year. 

FEDERATED MALAY STATES. 

AT the sixth annual meeting of the Malacca Rubber and Ta- 
pico Co., Limited, held on December 12, it was reported that on 
the company’s Bukit Asahan estate of 4300 acres, 3300 acres 
had been planted to rubber, there now being 638,000 trees of 
ages varying from 6 months to 6% years. The planting has 
been most largely Hevea, though some Ficus has been planted. 
Experimental tapping was begun in November, 1904, by the 
herring bone method, with good results, and more than 12,000 
Hevea trees have been marked and numbered for tapping in 
1905. It is intended this year to reorganize the company by 
inviting subscriptions from the public, in order to cancel loans 
recently made from the bank and provide further working cap- 
ital. A drying house has been erected which it is expected 
will enable shipments of rubber to be made within a week after 
collection of the /atex. The managing director reported that 
his study of accounts indicated that their rubber could be 
placed on the London market at 4% rupee [=24 cents, gold] per 
pound, The chairman of this company privately owns the 
neighboring Bukit Lintang estate, which already has exported 
some rubber to London. 

Batu Caves Rubber Co.,Limited [mentioned in this Journal last 
month] hold 1857 acres under freehold title from the Federated 


Malay States government, seven miles from Kuala Lumpur. 
The primary production is to be Para rubber, but coffee will be 
grown as a temporary crop until the rubber has overshadowed 
it. There are now 264 acres in coffee, interplanted with rub- 
ber one and two years old; 100 acres are now being planted to 
rubber; the remainder is virgin forest and grass lands. It is 
proposed to have 1000 acres planted to rubber by the end of 
1897. Tin has been discovered on the land, and is being worked 
by Chinese miners on a royalty basis, giving promise of con- 
siderable revenue. Of the 30,000 capital shares of £1 each, 
18,000 have been issued. 

The Sungei Way (Selangor) Rubber Co., Limited—regis- 
tered offices, 44, West George street, Glasgow, Scotland—to 
adopt an agreement with the Selangor Rubber Co., Limited, 
and carry on the business of growing India-rubber and othe: 
products in the Straits Settlements and elsewhere. First di- 
rectors: Sir Frank A. Swettenham, late governor of the Straits 
Settlements; Thomas Johnston, public company manage: 
(Glasgow), Charles B. Paterson (Whitham), Thomas A. Gallie 
merchant (Glasgow), and T. N. Christie (Lhanbryde, Wales). 


RUBBER, CULTIVATION IN SAMOA. 


THE first rubber plantation on an important sc4le in Samoa 
is just making a beginning. The Malay Mail notes a recent 
visit to the Federated Malay States of Herr A. Spemann, of 
Sinsega, Samoa, who is plantation manager for the Samoa- 
Cautschuk-Compagnie, G.m.b.H., whose mission was the study 
of Hevea rubber under cultivation and arranging for supplies 
of seed. He purchased 200.000 Par4 seeds from the Sungei 
Rengam estate, near Selangor. The planting company named, 
now in its first year, has its headquarters in Berlin. Four 
thousand acres have been taken up in Samoa, of which it is 
proposed to plant 2500 during the next five years, with Par4 
rubber and a small amount of Ficus. There are three other 
important German planting enterprises in Samoa, the oldest 
of which, the Deutsche Handels- und Plantagen- Gesellschaft 
der Sudsee-Inseln zu Hamburg, though dating only from 1878 
as a company, has in charge a plantation formed in 1857. The 
company has 6000 acres under cultivation, mostly in cocoanuts, 
with a herd of 2000 cattle, and is reported to have been very 
successful, 


RECEIVER FOR A PLANTATION COMPANY. 


THE directors of the Rochester-Mexican Plantation Co, 
(Rochester, New York), having filed a petition for the volun- 
tary dissolution of the company, on the ground that the com- 
pany is insolvent, the supreme court at Rochester has appoint- 
ed Charles H. Angel, of that city, temporary receiver of the 
property of the corporation, and all persons interested are or- 
dered to appear on April 20 to show cause why the corpora- 
tion should not be dissolved. THE INDIA RUBBER WORLD has 
previously referred to this company as follows [May 1, 1903]: 


ROCHESTER MEXICAN PLANTATION CO, 


[Plantation ** Las Lomas,” on the river Coatzacoalcos, state of Vera Cruz, Mex 
ico. Office: Granite building, Rochester, New York.] 


INCORPORATED November 27, 1901, under New York laws; capital 
$60,000. Purchased a plantation cleared and planted in 1899, to 120,0c0 
coffee trees and 8000 rubber trees ; 30,500 additional rubber trees were 
planted in 1902. Officers: Charles H. Angel, president ; A. S. Pendry 
(referred to as an expert tropical planter), vice president; John B. 
Snyder, secretary; John L. Zeeveld, treasurer, 

This being the first instance of the dissolution of a planting 
company organized on the basis generally adopted by the 
American companies formed to plant rubber in Mexico—the 
capital being supplied in installments by a number of small in- 
vestors—the outcome will be of interest as indicating what in- 
vestors of this type may realize in cases of liquidation. 
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GATHERING ‘“‘CASTILLOA” RUBBER IN PANAMA. 


Panama” the Editor of THE INDIA RUBBER WORLD 
recently wrote a series of letters detailing the exami- 
nation of 800 square miles of territory in the republic 
of Panama. This tract has since been acquired by an American 
syndicate who have started in to develop the property. The 
primary work done there is along the line of gathering rubber 
from the wild trees, of which there are several hundred thou- 
The gathering of the rubber, and indeed the develop- 


[ J NDER the heading “ Exploring for Cas¢z//oa Rubber in 


sand, 
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CAMP PEARSON—CLARK STREET. 


ment of the whole property, is under the immediate charge of 
Mr. William M. Morse, one of the men-who made up the orig- 
inal expedition, and who is doing away with crude native meth- 
ods of gathering and coagulating, and using modern, economi- 
cal methods. As this is the first experiment on a large scale 
for handling Casts//oa along scientific lines, the following let- 
ter from Mr. Morse is interesting : 

To THE EDITOR OF THE INDIA RUBBER WORLD: Theclos- 
ing chapters of your interesting description of your last year’s 
visit to the Azuero rubber lands have just been read by me in 
the February number. It was 


with genuine regret—because pst) Be: > 
there is no more to come. In j a a= 
this faraway corner, your month- | ey 

ly magazine is my greatest com- 
fort and infallible guide. By spe- 
cial arrangement, a messenger 
traveling 80 miles by boat and 35 
miles on horseback over the 
mountains brings THE INDIA 
RUBBER WORLD to me regularly, 
and it is well worth the extra 
trouble and expense. 

While you were here a year ago 
at Rio Negro, which has been 
named Camp Pearson in your 
honor, you expressed’ a desire to 
know the results of your sugges- 
tions for increasing the crude 
rubber product, That your ideas 


CAMP PEARSON—CCAGULATING HOUSE, INTERIOR, 


PALO SECO—OLD “CASTILLOA” TREES 


were sound and practical is substantially proven by a shipment 
of 3000 pounds—one month's work—which went forward a few 
days ago. The progress of clearing, opening trails, and re- 
planting the thousands of little seedlings has advanced ina 
most satisfactory manner. To-day, Camp Pearson is a little 
village of eight substantial ranches, in the midst of a clearing 
of 35 acres. We have 50 rubber cutters, who are tapping the 
trees and delivering the milk to our camp, and an added force 
of 50 men opening up the trails in the unexplored regions. 
New growths of fine Cas#z//oa are 
constantly being discovered, 
especially through the river val- 
leys and the deep gulches, 

Near Palo Seco we found trees 
which are 24 inches in diameter 
and are fine vigorous specimens. 
The records which I am keeping 
on the product from these trees 
will be interesting. 

The old methods of gathering 
the rubber by the use of the ma- 
chete and calabash and coagulat- 
ing without straining are entirely 
superceded by modern methods. 
The new tapping tool that you 
sent down is exactly what we 
want, and I have ordered more 
of them, and will equip all of the 
camps with this practical device. 
It does not injure the tree in the 
least, and the cut heals quickly. Besides, its mark is so dis- 
tinctive that any native using a machete on the tree would be 
at once detected. 

By straining the /a¢ex and handling the product properly, we 
are producing fortz//as of rubber which have been sold at $1.15 
per pound. There is no question but what in a short space of 
time we will be producing perfectly clear, clean, “ pancake” 
rubber that will constantly increase in volume with the number 
of men we can work. While you were at Camp Pearson, you 
will recollect the clearing of the undergrowth from the grove 

| 
| 
} 





SHIPPING FACILITIES AT CHITRE. 
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of 108 Castilioas which lie between the camp and the river. The 
results of giving these trees the necessary amount of sunlight 
is shown by the remarkable growth and increased /a¢ex pro- 
ducing power of these trees. 

I wish your readers could have looked in upunthis stretch of 
virgin forest last June and could now take another view of it, 
and see what really effective work these Astec Indians can do 
if well fed and properly managed. I enclose photographs of 
the new ranches, clearings, and other views which I am certain 
will interest you. Hasta /a vista. W. M. MORSE. 
February 28, 1905. 





THE WESTERN RUBBER SHOE TRADE. 
BY A CHICAGO CORRESPONDENT. 
ESTERN jobbers declare the season of 1904-5 has been 
a very satisfactory one for the rubber shoe trade. 
While the emergency trade in the north and northwestern 
parts of Chicago's territory has been exceedingly backward, it 
is just now giving indications of equalling the previous years 
both in volume of business and character of goods handled. 

In this northern trade the “ Combination ” footwear is the 
popular article and its uses are being extended yearly. This is 
especially true in Michigan, Wisconsin, northern Illinois, lowa, 
and Minnesota, where the weather as a rule is cold and crisp. 

There has been a slight decrease in the demand for heavy 
rubber footwear in the larger cities, which is attributable di- 
rectly to the use of waterproofed leather goods, but on the 
other hand the demand for light weight rubber footwear has 
increased materially in the larger cities. 

Every year the jobbers as a rule exhaust their regular stock 
before the season ends and call upon the wholesalers and man- 
ufacturer for an additional stock. In order to meet this de- 
mand, which is usually very pressing, large emergency stocks 
are kept in Chicago by the manufacturers, to be drawn on 
when this emergency trade demands it. Last year this demand 
came early, especially from the Chicago jobbers who were kept 
busy in this immediate vicinity in supplying retailers. 

It will be recalled that last winter was the most remarkable 
in years, In fact, in the history of the local weather office 
there has only been one other in which there was so much 
snow fall. Snow fell Thanksgiving day in Chicago and earlier 
in the country, and remained on the ground continually unti! 
well into February, and after the first thaw another came which 
remained until the end of winter. While that condition was 
conducive to the demand for combinations, the thaw came so 
late that the volume of rubber shoe goods sold was not so 
great. On the whole, however, the business last year was a 
record breaker, according to the local jobber. 

“ We have had an exceedingly satisfactory season,” said Mr, 
E. G. Stearns, of the Chicago Rubber Shoe Co. “ It willex- 
ceed in volume of business last year. The season has been 
more uneven, and while the amount of snow has been less the 
weather in the northern portion of this territory east of the 
Mississippi conducive to a good demand for rubber footwear. 
I am optimistic regarding the future. I believe the demand for 
this class of goods is going to continue to increase right along. 
It is true that waterproofed leather goods has made inroads on 
the trade in heavy rubber shoes in the larger cities, but as an 
offset to this there is an increased demand for lighter rubber 
shoes. The population is increasing rapidly and the tendency 
to wear rubber shoes is increasing even more rapidly. Thus 
while the tendency to use waterproofed leather may be greater 
than before this increase in that line of business does not ap- 
pear to be at the expense of the rubber trade. This season has 


exceeded the record breaker of 1903-04 in volume, and the in- 
creased demand has come largely from Ohio, Indiana, Iowa, 
and other states in the southern part of my territory.” 

Mr. Charles B. Allen, western manager of the United States 
Rubber Co., said that he could only speak of the emergency 
business because the regular trade was supplied from the fac- 
tory direct. “ The season has been a little backward as far as 
the regular territories supplied by us with emergency ship- 
ments,” said Mr, Allen, “ This applies to the north and north- 
west, but the south and southwest has more than made up for 
this. Kansas City, St. Louis, and Tennessee points more than 
offset this. These points have made an almost unprecedented 
demand on us for emergency stocks, because of the sudden 
drop in the temperature in the southern part of the country 
and the successive freezing and thawing during the winter 
months all through Tennessee, Missouri and adjoining states. 
The demand kept us busy. In the states further north the 
breaking up of winter came late, In fact the demand is just 
beginning to be felt to any considerable extent now. Taken as 
a whole the volume of emergency business will exceed that of 
last season I think, Of course this indicates that the regular 
stocks have been exhausted.” ° 





VAIN SEARCH FOR RUBBER SUBSTITUTES. 


HE seeker after “artificial gold” has been succeeded by 
the man who would supplant nature in the production 
of rubber. The Akron (Ohio) 7%mes-Democrat, in an article 
on “‘ The Long, Vain Search for Substitutes for Rubber,” says 
that the leading rubber concerns of that town, while examples 
of great industry, annually blight the prospects of many great 
fortunes. It has been estimated that at the laboratory of a 
single rubber company in Akron as many as 200 substitutes 
are “ weighed and found wanting” in a year. North, east, 
south, and west, men find before them substances for which no 
other use is apparent, and immediately they think that these 
must be suited for rubber substitutes. 

It may be the sap of a plant. The discoverer finds that, on 
being exposed to the air, it becomes sticky. As the Z7mes- 
Democrat expresses it : 

“ That is enough forhim. He sees a fortune within his grasp 
and refrains from telling even his closest friend of the method 
by which he intends to become a millionaire in a few weeks, 
at the longest. He carefully gathers up a supply of the plant, 
and ships them away to be tested, and then he sits down and 
plans what he will do with his money. There is an ominous 
silence for a time, and then there comes back a letter, short and 
regretful, and that is the end. 

“So optimistic are these discoverers sometimes, that when 
they receive the letter telling them that their hopes were in 
vain, they refuse to believe the truth, and they suspect that the 
rubber company or the chemist who has made the tests, is try- 
ing to swindle them, and there are cases in which attorneys 
have been retained and preparations have been made to begin 
suits in the courts, over weeds and plants that have absolutely 
no value in the rubber business or any other.” 





VENEZUELAN RUBBER LANDS FOR BOERS.—General Samuel 
Pearscn, late of the South African Republic, but who has re- 
sided in the United States for most of the time since the suc- 
cess of the British arms in South Africa, has been recently in 
Venezuela, whence reports come that he has concluded nego- 
tiations with President Castro for a concession of lands com- 
prising 70,000 square miles, said to be rich in India-rubber and 
mahogany, on which to found a colony of Boers and Irish. 
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NEW GOODS AND SPECIALTIES IN RUBBER. 


FLEXIBLE STEAM ARMORED HOSE. 

WO illustrations here relate to the most recent devel- 
opment in the armoring of hose for the transmission 
of steam or air. The inconvenience and loss, to say 
nothing of frequent danger, which follow the rupture 

of non-armored steam hose are too well appreciated to require 
more than a mere 
reference. The new 
armor illustrated 
here is designed to 
give the fullest possi- 
ble protection to the 
‘ hose, without render- 
Me iain § ing it inflexible. The 

armor is composed 

of interlocking strips 

COIL OF FLEXIBLE HOSE. of galvanized steel, 

wound spirally in such manner as to give extreme flexibility. 
The strength of the hose thus armored is greatly increased, 
because the steel armor binds the rubber pipe and consequently 
prevents it from expanding, the expansion of unprotected hose 
being a most serious defect. A three-ply hose with the new 
armor will, it is asserted, withstand a hydraulic pressure of 2000 
pounds. With this protection assured a much longer life of 
the rubber results. Even if a crack in the rubber should 
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VIEW OF ARMOR CONSTRUCTION. 
occur, the armor binds the rupture so tightly that little press- 
ure is lost, whereas in hose less well protected there would be 
total loss of pressure. A merit of the new style of hose is that 
timely warning may be had ina case of break, and the work, 
may go on as usual until it is convenient to replace the old 
hose with a new piece. The new steel armor is referred to as 
absolutely preventing the flattening or kinking of hose, and 
maintaining a uniformity of internal diameter under all condi- 
tions. This hose is designed to be used wherever steam or air 
hose is now used—-on railway trains, in mining and excavation 
work, and in the use of machine tools of every type. [Sprague 
Electric Co., No. 527 West Thirty-fourth street, New York.] 


SIERSDORFER PATENT AUTOMATIC SYPHON. 
THE use of this syphon simplifies and lessens the work of 


drawing liquors and effectsa great saving by the prevention of 
waste, besides which it obviates boring holes in barrels for 
faucets and vents, and barrels not thus damaged will net the 


dealer more when empty. If, when engaged in drawing liquors, 
one should suddenly be called away, it is necessary only to 
shut off the flow and on the return at any time the syphon will 
flow as before without re-starting. The Siersdorfer syphon is 
used extensively by wholesale and retail druggists and oil deal- 
ers for drawing off all varieties of light bodied oils, extracts, 
and the like. A bottling attachment accompanies each syphon 
for bottling direct, from the cask, barrel, or keg, and the larg- 
est or smallest bottle may be used. Special attention is called 
to the advantages which this syphon offers for bottling milk. 
The syphon possesses a strainer and check valve, the combined 
action of which permits fluids of whatever description to be 
drawn ina perfectly clear state. This syphon is referred to as 
being easily and thoroughly cleaned, with very little expense 
oftime. The bulb and tubing are of a good quality of rubber; 
the metal parts are nickeled. The sole owners of the patent 
and manufacturers are the Tyer Rubber Co., Andover, Massa- 
chusetts. 


A BOON TO THE BOW-LEGGED. 


IT is due to an inventor in the rubber trade that the enthusi- 
astically bow-legged man need 7 
no longer have his trousers 
cut with a circular saw, but 
may purchase “ ready-mades” 
and be assured of a fit. The 
invention which will gladden 
the heart of those whose knees 
are strangers to each other is 
in the nature of a light, elon- 
gated rubber bag, somewhat 
similar to certain articles that 
flat-chested individuals of the 
opposite sex use for a purpose 
that is not here under discus- 
sion. With one of these at- 
tached to each 
leg, worn with- 
in the trousers, 
limbs before 
separated are 
apparently uni- 
ted, anda bow- 
legged Caliban 
becomesa 
straight-limbed 
Apollo. And 
why should the ALISON’S PNEUMATIC FORM. 
shape of the lower limbs mar the appearance of the most cor- 
rectly dressed men? The pneumatic “ Leg Forms” invented 
by Dr. Alison are made of rubber, encased in satin covers, and 
so worn as to fill out an unnatural bend. They are made in 
rights and lefts, each pair being selected or made to the special 
requirements of the individual to be fitted. The Forms are in- 
flated to suit the case, and are referred to as being light and so 
comfortable that the wearer soon becomes unconscious of their 
presence. While the utmost pains is taken by the manufac- 
turers not to reveal any customer's identity, it can be no breach 
of confidence to mention here the source of supply of this nov- 
elty—The Alison Co., No. 94 West Mohawk street, Buffalo, 
New York. 
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THE ‘‘ FAULTLESS’ PYROGRAPHY BULB, 

THE interest in pyrography continues to be so well sustained 
that the production of the outfits used, which formerly were 
for the most part imported, is becoming more and more of in- 
terest in the United States. This art, concisely speaking, is 
simply the drawing of ornamental designs on wood, leather, or 
other material, with a red hot platinum point. An “ outfit” in- 
cludes, besides the point and its handle, a benzine bottle and 
a rubber bulb (or bellows), the whole being connected by rub- 
ber tubing. An alcohol lamp is also used, for heating the plat- 
inum point. The bulb is at one end, the bottle in the center, 
and the point at the other end. The cut herewith illustrates 
a bulb which is seamless in construction, as also is the second- 





ary bulb, or air reservoir, which is the larger of thetwo, The 
manufacturers of this bulb (The Faultless Rubber Co., Akron, 
Ohio) state that so far as they know there is nothing similar on 
the market, the bulbs in the imported outfits being of the 
seamed or hand made construction, and therefore liable to open 
where joined together. This is said to be particularly true of 
the reservoir, which is made of very light stock. Whereas 
most usually the heat of the point used in pyrographic work is 
regulated by the slow or quick pressure of bulb by the left hand, 
outfits are also supplied, involving foot attachments, which con- 
vert the bulb into a bellows, these bulbs being larger than those 
used in hand work, 


COMBINED WATER BELT AND FOUNTAIN SYRINGE. 


A NEW invention relates toa hot or cold water belt and foun- 
tain syringe combined. The idea is to apply hot or cold water 
to any part of the body, as desired, the essential feature being 
a belt of rubber, with a capacity of one gallon, fitted with an 
adjustable webbed girdle, and covered with Scotch flannel. 
But however small the quantity of water used, it becomes equal- 
ized around the body by a slight pressure of the girdle. Thus 
it may be worn under the clothing, at home, in the office, or on 
the street. The attachment of a tube to the filling plug ena- 
bles the Belt to be used as a fountain syringe, if desired. The 
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thinking of the citizens of that republic as interested in rubber 
only in its crude state, but Brazil is a very extensive country, 
and Senhor Benjamin Gastal, the inventor of the tire illustra- 
ted herewith, lives far south of the rubber producing district— 
in Pelotas,a city of 45,000 population, in the state of Rio 
Grande do Sul. His invention is the 
subject of United States patent No. 
772,930. It is, in fact, described as a 
“vehicle wheel ” rather than a tire, but 
the essential feature is a plurality of rub- 
ber tubes (not pneumatic), the object of 
which is to produce a resilient effect. 
The circumferential portion of the 
wheel is described in the patent 
specification as a “ rim,” the ma- 
terials used not being referred to, 
This is in sections, as will be seen 
from the drawing in cross section, a system of screws 
being employed to keep them together. These sections 
are so placed, however, as to render them not liable to 
contact, with a view to having all vibrations taken up by 
the three—or more—cushion tubes of rubber, the position of 
which is clearly shown, They are intended also to reduce 
noise to aminimum. The members of the rim are referred to 
as (1) the “spoke section,” (2) a ‘ removable side” (in which 
engages the larger screw shown in the drawing), and (3) a 
“tread section,” the adjustment of which parts one to another 
is designed to prevent any one of them from becoming discon- 
nected in a transverse direction. 


THE CABLE TRACE, 
THE illustrations relate to a new article designed to take the 


os 


Ope 


place of the leather trace, with a view to remedying troubles 
with which every team owner is familiar. Leather traces are 
expensive to begin with, and, owing to exposure tothe elements, 











hard to keep in proper condition, while 
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any roughening of their surface due to 

breaks irritates the horse. The cable trace 

is made of % inch steel cable, covered 

with a coating of rubber ¥ inch thick, 

which gives a surface that is absolutely 

“ smooth, and as the trace is round there 
—A® is nothing about it to injure the horse. 


Oe 








invention is the subject of United States patent No. 765.472, 
granted July 19, 1904, to Dr. Thomas O. Gasaway and Jacob 
S. Aydetotte. This has been purchased by the Hydro Girdle 
Co. (Marion, Indiana), who have manufactured the article since 
September last. The company are incorporated under the laws 
of Indiana, with $15,000 paid up capital, and the officers are : 
Fred W. Wilson, president; Fred O. Gephart, vice president; 
and C, C. Gordon, secretary and treasurer. 


/ 
RUBBER TIRE INVENTED BY A BRAZILIAN. 


\ 
A DISTINCT novelty in the field of rubber invention is a ve- 
hicle tire designed by a Brazilian. One is accustomed to 


There are no stitches and nothing to rip; there is no stretch 
and no trouble from the weather; they are strong, light, and 
flexible, and always look well, the rubber being black. The 
cable martingale, or choke strap, is practically the same in con- 
struction, and has all of the commendable features of the trace. 
[The Ohio Rubber Co., Cleveland, Ohio.]} 





FRANCE,— The French chamber of deputies, on January 16 
adopted a resolution requesting the government to make ar- 
rangements for an international automobile exhibition to be 
held in 1907. 
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RECENT RUBBER PATENTS. 


UNITED STATES OF AMERICA. 


IssUED FEBRUARY 7, 1905. 
O. 781,649. Fountain pen. R. A. Hamilton, Seymour, Conn., 
assignor of one-half to J. P. Lein, New York city. 

781,683, Combined apparatus for exercising and massaging by friction. 
G. H. Shepherd, Paris, France. 

781,720. Car heating system. R. H. Gold, Chicago. 

781,881. Filler for rubber. [Fibers from delimed bone.] J. R. Hun- 
ter, assignor to W. H. Smith, both of Philadelphia. 

781,929. Implement for tapping or bleeding India-rubber or other 
trees. H. V. Bagot, Kalutara, Ceylon, assignor to Eastern Pro- 
duce and Estates Co., Ltd., London, England. 

781,939. Collapsible vessel. W. M. Fulton, Knoxville, Tenn. 

781,952. Hose-coupling. A. A. Jones, Turtlecreek, Pa. 

782,001. Vehicle wheel [with elastic tire.] J. N. Byers, assignor of 
one-half to W. R. Ramsey, both of Urbana, Ohio. 

782,108. Apparatus for administering anesthetics. 
Upper Sandusky, Ohio. 

782,155. Pneumatic tire. C. W. Maxon, West Bay City, Mich. 

Trade Marks. 

44,159. Bath mats, rim grips, and supporting de- 
vices for the same. John H. Pugh, Philadel- 
phia. Lssential feature.—The representation 
of a portion of a bath room, illustrating a bath 
tub in position on the floor, a rim grip on the 
bath tub, and a bath mat suspended from the 
wall over the bathtub. Used since Oct. 1, 1904. 

ISSUED FEBRUARY 14, 1905. 
200. 008 782,232. Composition of matter and process of 
pists making it. [An electric resistance material 
formed by combining graphite, carborundum, sulphur, and India- 
rubber or Gutta percha, and then vulcanizing and carbonizing the 
same.] B. F. Gardner, assignor of one-half to C. W. Woolner and 
S. Woolner, all of Chicago. 

782,318. Vehicle tire. S. G. Board, Manchester, England. 

782,379. Rubber tire. C. H. Bryan, Chicago. 

782,388. Finger-hold for penholders, B. B. Goldsmith, 
New York city. 

782,461. Lawn hose support. H. S. Parker,.assignor of 
one-half to J. F. Matthews, both of El Reno, Okia. 

782.555. Hose coupling. S. W. Gooch, Brilliant, Ohio. 

782,560. Elastic power-transmitting device. G. H. Har- 
ris, Stockton. Cal. 

782,595. Hose coupling. W. J. Bulger, Jr., Gouver- 
neur, N.Y. 


R. C. Coburn, 


782,379 


782,617. Hose rack. S. Mellinger, Mount 
Pleasant, Pa. 

782,715. Rubber for massage implements. J. 
Barker, Philadelphia. 

782,727. Wheel. [With resilient tire]. 
Cutter, Ochiltree, Tex. 

782,728. Wheel. [With resilient tire}. Same. 

782,780. Bottle stopper. E. P. Dole, Hono- 
lulu, H. T. 

Trade Marks. 

Rubber boots, shoes, and goloshes. Ostasiatische Handels- 
Gesellschaft, Hamburg, Germany. Zssential feature.—The rep- 
resentation of a sea horse in an oval. Used since Jan. 4, 1904. 

44,189. Waterproofed cloth. Fulton Bag and Cotton Mills, Atlanta, 
Ga. Essential feature—The word SHUREDRY associated with 
the representation of an eagle carrying a bag. Used since June 1, 


1904. 


R. S. 


782,617, 


44,188. 


IsSUED FEBRUARY 21, 1965. 


Toy. F. A. Neville and A. Hodges, Meredosia, IIl. 


Boiler tube cleaner and actuating means therefor. [Com- 
W. L. Cassaday, South 


782,870. 

782,897. 
prising rubber hose for admitting steam. ] 
Bend, Ind. 

782,912. Tire casing. J. O. King, assignor of one-half to T. M. 
Kearney, W. D. Thompson, and P. J. Myers, all of Racine, Wis. 

782,913. Tire casing. Same. 

782,914. Vehicle tire. W. Langmuir, New York city. 

783,012. Swimming device. A. Biedermann and J. Howald, San Fran- 
cisco, 
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783,058. Lever apparatus for mounting pneumatic tires upon wheel 
rims. A. Michelin, Paris, France. 
783,108. Hose clamping tool [For clamp- 

ing wire loops on hose.] R. P. Decker 
and H, S. Covey, Chicago. 
783,115. Garment pad. G. Goldman, Bal- 
timore. 
783,128. Powderatomizer. R. 
A. Oleshak, Philadelphia. 
783,140. Machine for making 
tubes. T. Scherf, Eliza- 
beth, N. J. 
783,218. Sand blast apparatus 
[comprising rubber hose 
pipes]. J. D. Murray, San Francisco, Cal., assignor 
to International Sand Blast Co., a corporation of 
: California. 
783,128, <— 
83,219. Pneumatic tire. 
H. A. Palmer, Erie, Pa. 
783,226. Artificial limb. J. E. Seeley, 
assignor to W. W. Sweeney Co., 
both of Los An- 
geles, Cal. 
783,231. Hygienic 
telephone receiver. L. Steinberger, New York 
city. 
783,289. Protector for pneumatic tires. E. La 
pisse, Elbeuf, France. 
Trade Marks. 
44,224. Storm shield. American Storm Shield Co., St. Louis, Mo. 
Essential feature. —The name H.RVEY being the facsimile signa- 
ture of Charles M. Harvey, associated with the picture of a vehicle 
having a storm-shield closing its front and mounted upon a shaded 
background. Used since Dec. 1, 1g04. 
IsSUED FEBRUARY 28, 1905. 
783,466. Artificial limb. S. Rosenfelder, Nuremberg, Germany. 
783,469. Clamping device for pneumatic tires. M. C. 
Schweinert, West Hoboken, N. J., and H. P. 
Kraft, New York city. 
783,567. Safety tread horseshoe. B. Braun, Brook- 
lyn, N. ¥ 
783,574. Cord for the manufacture of rubber fabric. 
C. H. Gray, Silvertown, and T. Sloper, Devizes, 
England ; said Sloper assignor to said Gray. 
783,606. Apparatus for drying the face. L. P. Bowen 
and W, J. White, Auburn, N. Y. 
- 783,628. Woven elastic fabric. H. J. 
, Gaisman, New York city. 
783,710. Rubber compound [including 
as its chief ingredient a distillate of 
f resin]. E. W. Strain, Philadelphia, 
ri 783,720. Pneumatictire. F. E. Case, Canton, Ohio, 
L 783,754. Harness pad for horses. E.L. McClain, as- 
783.720 signor to The American Pad and Textile Co., Green- 
aia field, Ohio. 
783,793. Tire. C. Miller, Binghamton, N. Y. 
783,811. Bath suit bag. W. A. Allen, New York 
city. 
783,833. Antivibration pneumatic cushion [‘* for 
elastically distancing two substances,” as wheel 
axles and vehicle bodies]. L. Harris, London, 
England. 


783 058, 


an TF ay 
~~ 


83 289 


783,469, 


783.839. Rubber boot. E. 
Kendall, San Francisco. 

783,858. Pneumatictire. [The 
‘* Samson” leather protec- Nd 
tor for tires.] A. Frey, as- 299.700 
signor to Société Ano- hibit 
nyme des Pneumatiques Cuir ‘‘ Samson,” Paris, 
France. 

783,926. Cushion tire attaching means. 
Brooke, Denver, Col. 


Trade Mark, 

44,261. Rubber hose, rubber belting, and rubber packing. The Me- 
chanical Rubber Co., Jersey City, N. J., and Chicago. Zssential 
feature.—The representation of an elephant. Used since July 1, 
1882. 


Mary E, 
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GREAT BRITAIN AND IRELAND. 
PATENT SPECIFICATIONS PUBLISHED. 


The number given is that assigned to the Patent at the filing of the Applica- 
tion, which tn the case of those listed below was in 1903. 


* Denotes Patents for American lnventions. 
[Agsrractep in THE OrriciaL Journat, Fasrvary 8, 1905.) 


21,362 (1903). Waterproof coat for sportsman’s use. H. J. Nicholls, 


London. 


22,634 (1903). [Terminals for stranded wires, con- 


Electric coupling. 


sisting of vulcanite.] F. H. de Veulle, Aston, Birmingham. 
[Assreacrep tn THe Orrictat Journat, Fasrvary 15, 1905.) 
22,682 (1903). 
Germany. 
*22,732 (1903). Atomizer [for medicinal use]. T. de Vilbiss, Toledo, 
Ohio. 


Tire inflator. G. Leitner and two others, Stettin, 


*22,773 (1903). Inhaler [for administering anesthetics]. F. M. Rich- 
ardson and J. M. Fields, Chicago, Illinois. 

22,774 (1903). Revolving heel protector, W. Barber and F. Johnson, 
London. 

22,826 (1903). Ventilating device for India-rubber waterproof fabrics. 
E, Frankenberg, Hanover, Germany, 

22,968 (1903). Golf club [with resilient handle, having a rubber cen- 
ter]. D. Williams, Swansea, and another. 

22,985 (1903). Pneumatic wheel [comprising a tire automatically in- 
flated while the vehicle is in motion]. F.C. Weisse, Leipzig, Ger- 
many. 

22,986 (1903). 
from virgin Caoutchouc to react with coal tar]. 
and J. F. G. de R. de Sales, Paris. 

23,002 (1903). Golf ball. C. de Buren, Geneva, Switzerland. 

23,052 (1903). Leather protective tread for pneumatic tires. 
clée, Jemeppe, Belgium. 

23,073 (1903). Life saving garment. 


[ AssTRACTED IN THE OrriciAL JouRNAL, FaesrRvuAry 22, 1905.| 


23,404 (1903). Metal tread protector for pneumatic tires. S. Butler, 
Westbury. on-Trym, 

23,408 (1903). Pneumatic hub for vehicle wheels. 
gor, County Down, 

23,427 (1903). Elastic tire. [Two similar rubber tires are secured in 
position side by side, by means of side rings connected by bolts and 
projecting flanges formed on the metal wheel rim ; for use on heavy 
vehicles.} C. Challiner, Manchester, 

*23,743 (1903). Typewriter eraser. H. B. Hooker, New York. 

23,531 (1903). Tire inflator [designed to be operated by the motion of 
the vehicle]. J. Mitchell, Wallingford. 

*23,736 (1903). Nasal inhaler, C. K, Tetter, Upper Sandusky, Ohio. 

23,786 (1903). Rubber composition [for waterproofing wood, card- 
board, felt, and other fibrous or porous materials]. T. Gare, New 
Brighton, Cheshire. 

23,793 (1903). Machine for wrapping or rolling rubber sheets into the 
form of tubes [as tire inner tubes, hose pipe, circular packing and 
the like]. R. Bridge, Castleton Iron Works, Castleton, near Man- 
chester. 


Artificial caoutchouc [formed by allowing the ferment 
L. L. A. Seguin 


G. Des- 


E. Mangepan, Paris. 


E. B. Killen, Ban- 


[ABSTRACTED IN THE OrrictaL JournaL, MARCH 1, 1904.) 
23,946 (1903). Stethoscope. H.G. A, L. Wieder, London. 
23,911 (1903), Pneumatic tire [with puncture preventing band within 
the outer cover]. E. Alexander, Paris, France. 


23,994 (1903). Pneumatic tire [with metallic puncture preventing 
tread]. P. W. Fawcett and E. L. W. Bellhouse, Sheffield. 


*24,035 (1903). Pneumatic tire. C. A. Allison, London. (Fawkes 
Rubber Co., Denver, Colorado). 


*24,036 (1903). Mold for forming pneumatic tires. Same. 


%24,062 (1903). Method of manufacturing seamless toy balloons. V. 
F, Feeny, London, (Rubber Balloon Co., Brooklyn, New York). 


24,122 (1903). Fabric for hose pipes. C.L. Marshall, Surrey. 

24,155 (1903). Fountain pen. W. I. Ferris, Stamford, Connecticut. 

24,156 (1903). Fountain pen. Same. 

*24,185 (1903). Rubber jointed toys [comprising elastic cords]. A. 
Schoenhut, Philadelphia. 

24,269 (1903). G. Pan, Hamburg, Germany. 

24,279 (1903). Spray producer for applying paints. J. and L. C. 
Wallach, London. 

24,318 (f903). Medicine tube for horses. 
worth, Hertfordshire. 


Reservoir pen. 


W. H. Flook, Rickmans- 


24,322 (1903). Protected pneumatic tire. E. B. Killen, Bangor, 
County Down. 

24,323 (1903). Tobacco pipe and tube cleaner. 
ham. 

24,429 (1903). 
Perth. 


B. Williams, Birming- 


Ink or color distributer. J. N. Malloch, Bridgend, 


THE GERMAN EMPIRE. 
PATENTS GRANTED. 


Pneumatic tire, with separate air tubes lying one 


158,179 (Class 63¢). 
A. Chambollé, Bordeaux, France. Dec. 29, 


within another. 
1904. 

158,922 (Cl. 8¢). Wringer rolls composed of sectional rings set side by 
side and provided with a rubber covering. C. Kampmann, Jr., 
Mihlhausen a/d Ruhr. Feb. 1, 1905. 

159,043 (Cl. 77a). Exerciser or chamber gymnastic apparatus. In- 
dustrie-werke fir Heilgymnastische Apparate, Machinen, ind Me- 
tall-waaren, G. m. b. H., Solingen. Feb. 1. 

DesiGN PATENTS GRANTED [GEBRAUCHSMUSTER. ] 

239,686 (Class 34). Suspenders having elastic parts. Ehrhardt & 
Demme. Dec. 29. 

239,102 (Cl. 474). Metal wheel with cogs of hard rubber. 
man, Berlin. Dec. 29. 

242,088 (Cl. 306). Rubber holder for dental purposes. The S.S. White 
Dental Mfg. Co., G. m. b. H., Berlin. Feb. 1. 

242,302 (Cl. 644). Fruit jar ring. J. Weck, G. m. b. H., Oeflingen. 
Feb. 1. 

242,540(Cl. 34). Suspenders with elastic button loops. 
Copenhagen, Denmark. Feb. 8. 

242,833 (Cl. 34). Girdle of rubber stuff. A. Ebenstein, Berlin. Feb. 8. 

242,845 (Cl. 34). Elastic-suspender girdle. J. Heymann, Furth i/B. 
Feb. 8. 


P. Steg- 


A. Philipson. 


242,947 (Cl. 34). Adjustable collar stiffening of elastic material. Frau 
Simon, Berlin. Feb. 8. ‘ 

243.342 (Cl. 71a). Rubber cushion for boot heels. G. Looms and The 
Pneumatic Rubber Sole and Heel Syndicate, Ltd., Leicester, Eng- 
land. Feb. 15. 

243,343 (Cl. 714). 

241,429 (Cl. 36a). 
Feb. 15. 

241,652 (Cl. 3¢). Pneumatic bust forms. J. Michel, Bremen. Feb. 15. 

241,488 (Cl. 33a). Elastic ring for umbrella covers. G. Wingenfeld, 
Disseldorf-Oberkassel. Feb. 15. 

PATENT APPLIED For. 

14,869 (Cl. 394). Hose connection. F. E. Paradis. 
nois. Dec. 29. 


Rubber sole. Same. Feb. 15. 


Hard rubber spiral nozzle. A. Hendel, Berlin. 


Chicago, IIli- 


THE FRENCH REPUBLIC, 
PATENTS IssueD (WiITH DATES oF APPLICATION). 

346,825 (Oct. §. 1904). G. Bouisseren. Process for making aseptic 
plastic materials to be used for rubber surgical instruments, gum 
taffeta, and Caoutchouc fabrics. 

348,828 (Oct. 5). E. Pouzin. Device for pneumatic tires for vehicle 
wheels. 


346,853 (Oct. 7). W.A. Hollis and H. S. Hollis. Pneumatic tires and 
method of inflation. 


346,875 (Oct. 7). G. Desclee. Anti-skidding device and protector for 
pneumatic tire covers. 

347,053 (Sept. 17). Chavas., 

347,071 (Oct, 11), E. Benin. 
chambers. 

347,155 (Oct. 17). Société Fortier, Beaulieu et Sauvegrain. The use 
of leather with the hair on for outer preumatic tire protectors. 

347,181 (Oct. 18). H. Harrison. System for repairing pneumatic tires, 


347,244 (Dec. 28). Goud Berlioz & Co, Anti skidding and protective 
cover for pneumatic tires. 


347,272 (Aug. 16), H. Lutz. Wheel tire. 
347,485 (Oct. 20), H.H. Frost. Vulcanizing apparatus. 


347,493 (Oct. 29). H. E. A. Vittenet. Artificial wax and process of 
manufacture. 


347,559 (Oct. 21). J. Billet. Supporting, protective, and anti. skidding 
cover for pneumatic and other tires. 


347,742 (Nov. 8). V. Mazillier. Double air tube for tires, 


Wheels with pneumatic tires for same. 
Pneumatic tire, comprising several air 


[Nots.—Printed copies of specifications of French patents may be obtained 
from R. Bobet, Ingenieur-Counseil, 16avenue de Viiliers, Paris, at 50 cents each, 
post paid.] 
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OBITUARY RECORD OF THE MONTH. 


JOSEPH P. EARLE. 

OSEPH PITMAN EARLE, long widely known in the 
crude rubber trade and in New York club circles, died in 
his fifty-eighth year at his residence, Duck Cove Farm, 
Wickford, Rhode Island, on March 2, Owing to ill health 

he retired from active business in 1896, and afterward spent 
most of his time on his farm. Since 1899 he was confined to a 
rolling chair, a cripple from locomotor ataxia, and although 
his sufferings must have been great at times, he never com- 
plained, but tried to cheer those who were with him during his 
long illness. He was optimistic to the last as to his recovery, 
and was constantly making plans for reéntering the crude rub- 
ber business. Since early in February a rapid decline in his 
general health was noticeable. His end was peaceful. 

He was graduated from Brown University in 1871, and in 
the same year, with Mr. Henry Smythe,of New York, formed the 
firm of Smythe, Earle & Co., brokers in India-rubber, which 
firm was dissolved in 1877, and was succeeded by Earle Broth- 
ers. It was largely due to his advice 
that the firm of W. R. Grace & Co. en- 
tered the rubber market as important 
factors in 1878, and up to 1886, when 
the New York Commercial Co., Lim- 
ited, was formed by Mr. Earle and his 
associates, Messrs. Grace & Co. based 
many of their large operations on Mr. 
Earle’s judgment and knowledge of the 
market. 

It was largely through Mr. Earle’s 
instrumentality and on account of his 
intimate acquaintance with the rubber 
manufacturers and with important 
financial houses that the United States 
Rubber Co. was formed, in 1892, and 
soon after it was he who conceived the 
best plan of bringing about the consol- 
idation that was formed in the mechan- 
ical rubber goods trade. 

In 1891 he visited Par4 on business 
and in 1893 he went to La Paz, Bolivia, 
in order to further develop the Boli- 
vian crude rubber industry. There he 
was taken sick, either, as he thought, 
through having been poisoned, or, as is more likely, through 
the perils of the tropical climate. He never again recovered 
his former good health. 

Although thoroughly devoted to business, Mr. Earle took a 
keen interest in many sports. At college he was considered 
one of the best baseball players, and later was a popular oars- 
man and gymnast. He was an enthusiastic hunter, and also 
took much pleasure in yachting. Many of his friends remem- 
ber the enjoyable times they had on his sloop yacht Gracze, 
and acknowledge that as a generous host he had few equals. 
While for a long period he was considered the leading spirit in 
the crude rubber market, this did not prevent his devoting a 
good deal of time to social life, his tact and sympathetic na- 
ture making him a favorite with all who came in contact with 
him. Healways remained a bachelor. He became a member 
of the First Baptist church of Providence, R. I., in 1866, 

He was descended from Puritan stock, through Captain 


THE LATE JOSEPH P. EARLE. 


Ralph Earle, who came to America from Exeter, England, in 
1634, and settled in Newport, K. I. His remains were buried at 
Swan Point cemetery, Providence, on March 6, the services 
being conducted by the Rev. Dr. W. H. P. Faunce, president 
of Brown University, of which institution Mr. Earle had been 
a trustee since 1888, 

JOHN C. BALDERSTON. 

JouN C, BALDERSTON died at his home in Boston on March 
21. He was born in September, 1831, in Baltimore, Maryland, 
where he grew up and engaged in the boot and shoe jobbing 
business, founding the house of Balderston, Ward & Co., which 
continued until 1877. In that year he removed to Boston and 
formed a copartnership with the late Charles M. Clapp, under 
the name Clapp & Balderston. The firm later became Bal- 
derston & Daggett, and took the selling agency for the National 
Rubber Co. ( Bristol, Rhode Island), of which Mr. Balderston 
became a director. With the reorganization of this company 
in 1887, as the National India Rubber Co., with Colonel Samuel 
P. Colt president and treasurer, Mr. 
Balderston became vice president of 
the company, in charge of the Boston 
store, No. 28 Lincoln street. Upon the 
merger of the company in the United 
States Rubber Co., in 1892, Mr. Balder- 
ston retired with a competency, and 
has since led a life of leisure in his 
home, No. 473 Beacon street. For sev- 
eral years his health had been failing, 
and last year he had a severe illness. 
Funeral services were held on March 
24, being conducted by the Rev. W. H. 
Dewart, a former assistant rector of 
Trinity church, in which Mr. Balder- 
ston was long a pew holder. The pall- 
bearers were Charles H. Quincy, the 
Hon. Augustus O. Bourn, John Brooks, 
William A. Rust (president of the Free- 
man’s National Bank), William T. Lam- 
bert, and Dr. Daniel W. Cheever (a 
brother of the late John H. Cheever, of 
the rubber trade). The interment was 
at Forest Hills cemetery. A widow, 
four sons and two daughters survive, 
the eldest son being Frank D. Balderston, manager of tennis 
sales for the United States Rubber Co. 

ANDREW ALBRIGHT. 

ANDREW ALBRIGHT, president of the Rubber and Celluloid 
Harness and Trimming Co., and one of the best known citizens 
olf Newark, New Jersey, died of apoplexy on March 17 at Sea 
Breeze, Florida, where he had gone three weeks before in appar- 
ent good health himself, in company with his wife, who was not 
well. Mr. Albright was born June 23, 1831, at Dryden, Tomp- 
kins county, New York, where his father wasa successful farmer. 
He was educated in the country schools and remained on his 
father’s farm until over 30 years of age, during which time he 
gave much attention to the improvement of farm implements. 

The idea of inventing a cheap and durable covering for har- 
ness buckles interested him so much that he went to New 
Jersey to carry on his experiments near a rubber factory. After 
much experimenting he obtained a patent [No. 62,106 —Febru- 
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ary 12, 1867] for a special process for the coating of metal with 
rubber and his goods were made by the Novelty Rubber Co. 
(New Brunswick, N. J.) until 1869, when he established himself 
at Newark in the manufacture of harness buckles and trimmings 
under his patent. Later he obtained other patents, both for 
vulcanizing processes and for the special dies used in making 
his products. 

After some years a contest arose with the Celluloid Harness 
Trimming Co., which had been formed in 1873, over an alleged 
infringement of patents, the result of which was a consolidation 
of interests and the organization of the present stock company, 
December 1, 1877, with Mr. Albright owning a majority of the 
shares and filling the office of president. The capital stock of 
the new corporation was increased in 1889 to $500,000. His 
only son, Andrew Albright, Jr., has been vice president and 
William McMurtry treasurer. The business has been very suc- 
cessful, and while Mr. Albright was not in the habit of talking 
freely about his affairs, his fortune has been locally estimated at 
between $500,000 and $750,000. He owned a handsome resi- 
dence at No. 727 High street, and considerable other Newark 
real estate. 

Mr. Albright was well known for the assistance which he gave 
to inventors whom he considered deserving, and it is said that 
many men upon whom he conferred substantial financial aid 
have perfected inventions of great benefit to the public. He 
took an active interest in the Newark Library Association and 
also in politics. Mr. Albright is survived by his widow, who 
was Mrs. Philemon B. Strong, of Dryden, N. Y.; by his son 
above mentioned, and a daughter, Mrs. G. J. Spur, of Newark ; 
also by a stepdaughter, Mrs. R. J. Maches, of Newark. There 
were funeral services at the late home of the deceased, on 
March 22. Andrew Albright, Jr., will become president of the 


company. 
* * * 


EUGENE F. PHILLIPS. 


EUGENE F, PHILLIPS, who died at his home in Providence, 
Rhode Island, on Fedruary 22, was one of the founders of the 
insulated wire industry in America and at the time of his death 
was identified with one of the most important establishments 
Mr. Phillips was born in Providence on No- 

vember 10, 1843, his father being David 
Greshen Phillips, and was educated in 
the public and high schools of that 
city. His course at the high school was 
interrupted by a term of service in the 
Tenth Rhode Island volunteer regiment 
duringthe civil war. After the war Mr. 
Phillips was interested at various times 
in banking and other business until 
1870, when he began in a small way to 
insulate telegraph wires, in a barn in 

4 the rear of his residence. The business 

EUGENE F, PHILLIPS. P P 
Courtesy of The Electrica? thus founded grew steadily with the 

World and Engineer.) development of the electrical business 
until, in 1882, the name was adopted of the American Electri- 
cal Works, which has now become one of the largest com- 
panies of the kind in the country. In 1893, the buildings 
formerly occupied no longer proving adequate, a new location 
was chosen on the Seekonk river, and the result was the growth 
of a village that was named Phillipsdale in Mr. Phillips’s honor. 
Four or five years ago Mr. Phillips became a director and vice 
president, and later president, of the Washburn Wire Co. 
(Providence), while the leading officers of that company joined 
the Electrical Works board, since which time close relations 
have existed between the two companies. In 1889 Mr. Phil- 


in this industry. 


lips established a plant in Montreal, which is now the largest 
of its kind in the Dominion. Mr. Phillips married Miss Jose- 
phine J. Nichols, who survives, with two sons and a daughter, 
the sons being Frank F. and E, Rowland, who long have been 
active in the management of the Electrical Works, the former 
having been president of the company for some years past. 
. > . 
JAMES B. HENDERSON. 

JAMES Buist HENDERSON was born in Dundee, Scotland, on 
August 14, 1875; his early schooling was in Yorkshire, Eng- 
land, until his family moved to America, in 1886, and settled in 
Ludlow, Massachusetts. He attended the common schools of 
that town, and pursued his studies so diligently that he was ad- 
mitted to the Massachusetts Institute 
of Technology in 1892, before his sev- 
enteenth year. Asa boy he was quiet 
and rather reserved, but fond of foot- 
ball and cricket and a great favorite 
with his teachers and schoolmates, He 
devoted himself to his work, attacking 
each subject with energy and persist- 
ence until it was mastered, but contin- 
ued his interest in athletics.” In his 
senior year he secured an opportunity 
on the engineering staff engaged in the 
extension of the New Bedford Water 
Supply, and after graduation he went to a similar position 
with the Metropolitan Water Board at Clinton. 

He went to the Boston Woven Hose and Rubber Co. in 1898 
Here as elsewhere, his work was characterized by the same 
quiet earnestness and thoroughness. For some years he work- 
ed in the cost department on the costs and the specifications 
which control the manufacturing operations of the company. 
In 1902, after the death of Mr. Robert Cowen, the technical 
manager and the founder of the company, he was placed at the 
head of the technical department. In this capacity he had 
charge of the compounding of rubber stocks and of the large 
amount of experimental work which this process entails. His 
success in this work was marked. 

He was married in Swampscott in 1901 to Miss Marion E. 
Lowd and lived in Cambridge until he moved to Arlington in 
1903. It was while his house was building that his disease, dia- 
betes, declared itself. He made a gallant struggle for life and 
health, but his strength failed until the end came suddenly on 
March 4. During all this time he kept at his work, though 
with gradually lessened hours and decreased responsibility. 
He died at the home of his parents, in Ludlow, where he had 
gone on a vacation urged by the management of the company. 

The expressions of grief and sympathy for the bereaved wife 
and two little children and for the stricken parents and sister 
were numerous. The flag at the factory was half masted and 
the greatest concern and regard was expressed by his associ- 
ates. One of the compensations of this terrible trial to his 
family has been the universal testimony of those who knew 
him, and particulariy by his business associates, to his sterling 
worth. 


JAMES B. HENDERSON. 


* * #8 
THOMAS ADAMS. 

THOMAS ADAMS, whoclaimed to be the pioneer of the Chicle 
chewing gum business, died at his home in Brooklyn, New York; 
on February 7. He was born in New York city, May 4, 1818, 
and during the civil war was photographer by appointment in the 
army of the Potomac, taking many photographs which have be- 
come famous. His son Thomas was with him at that time. 
During a visit to Mexico, after the war, Mr. Adams became in- 
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terested in Chicle gum (the product of Achras safota), and be- 
came convinced that it was not a useless product of nature. In 
1869 he began the manufacture, in a small way on Vesey street, 
of his “ New York” chewing gum, in competition with the 
spruce chewing gum then so popular. He was successful, and 
the business began to expand. He obtained a patent in 1871, 
and in 1872 the “ Tutti-fruti ”’ was introduced, and other brands 
followed until they numbered a dozen or more. From Vesey 
street the business was removed to Murray street, New York, 
and thence in 1888 to Sands street, Brooklyn, where a very 
large establishment was erected. In May, 1903, the business 
was removed to Newark, New Jersey. First conducted by Mr. 
Adams under his own name, the business came in time to be 
knownjas Adams & Sons, succeeded in 1891 by the incorporat- 
ed Adams & Sors Co. Meanwhile, other chicle chewing gum 
factories came into existence, and other patents were granted, 
and in 1899 six concerns were consolidated under the name 
American Chicle Co., with $15 000 000 capital, which has proved 
one of the most successful industrial combinations in the coun- 
try. Mr. Adams retired from active connection with the busi- 
ness several years ago, but his son Thomas Adams is chairman 
of the board of the American Chicle Co., and Henry Rowley, 
who was associated with the original Adams company, is sec- 
retary and treasurer. Mr. Adams is survived by a widow and 
seven sons and daughters. [See “ The Basis of the Chewing 
Gum Trade,” in THE INDIA RUBBER WORLD, November 10 


1895—page 43 ] 
THE LATE MR. YEOMANS. 


AT a meeting of the executive committee of the New England 
Rubber Club, on March 15, the following tribute to the late 
Almeron H. Yeomans, a member of the Club, whose death was 
reported in the last INDIA RUBBER WORLD, was adopted : 

WHEREAS, Our friend and fellow member, Almeron H. Yeomans, has 
been removed from our midst by the hand of death, we, representing 
the New England Rubber Club, hereby adopt the following resolutions: 

Resolved, That in the death of Mr. Yeomans our Association has lost 
one of its most loved and valued members. 

Resolved, That the rubber industry as a whole has been deprived of 
one of its most respected and valuable members--upright, kindly, able, 
and the friend of all. Associated with great enterprises, widely known, 
an authority in his especial field, his passing has saddened all hearts ; 
his memory is to us all a precious legacy. 

Resolved, That we extend to his family our thorough appreciation of 
his high character and our heartfelt sympathy in their loss. 

L. D, APSLEY, President. 

ARTHUR W. STEDMAN, Vice President. 

GEORGE P WHITMORE, Treasurer, 

HENRY C, PEARSON, Secretary. 

E, E. WADBROOK, Assistant Secretary. 
-_ + * 

THE death is reported of Mr. T. P. BRUCE WARREN, chief 
chemist to the India Rubber, Gutta-Percha, and Telegraph 
Works Co., Limited (Silvertown, London), in his sixty-eighth 
year. Mr. Warren began as early as 1862 his connection with 
the production of electrical cables, with the founders of the 
present Hooper’s Telegraph and India- Rubber Works, Limited 
(London), and in 1875 began his connection with the Silver- 
town company, establishing the labratory at the works and de- 
voting the remainder of his life to its successful development. 
Besides his professional work, Mr. Warren was a frequent 
writer on technical subjects. 

J. L. Lyons, for eight years salesman for the Home Rubber 
Co. (Treaton, New Jersey) on the Pacific coast and in the ex- 
treme Northwest, died on March 12 in Chicago of appendici- 
tis. Mr. Lyons was borh in Chicago 31 years ago, and was an 
exceedingly active and popuiar salesman. His devotion to 


business was so marked that he refused to give up when first 
attacked, and kept about his usual duties until finally forced by 
his friends, to go toa hospital. His death came asa great 
shock to his many friends. 

Victor C. VANT WOUD, 46 years old, president of the Vant 
Woud Rubber Co. (No. 88 Reade street, New York) a jobbing 
house in the druggists’ sundries line, died suddenly of heart 
failure in a Brooklyn trolley car, on the afternoon of March 25, 
while nearing his home, No. 617 Hancock street. A widow 
and a daughter survive. 

WE regret to have to record the death, in her eighty-second 
year, of Mrs. MARY KELLY VERMUELE, wife of Mr. John D. 
Vermuele, president of the Goodyear’s India Rubber Glove 
Manufacturing Co., which occurred on Friday, March 17, at 
their home in Staten Island. Mrs. Vermuele was the daughter 
of Mr. Kelley, a prominent Philadelphia merchant, and was 
married in 1846. Funeral services were held at the Staten 
Island residence on Monday, March 20, and the interment was 
at Greenwood cemetery, Brooklyn. 





BRITISH OPPOSITION TO THE METER. 


HE British Weights and Measures Association “ has been 
formed,” one of its pamphlets states, “ for the purpose of 
opposing the introduction ofthe meter or any of its derivatives 
into the United Kingdom, and forso standardizing and simplify- 
ing British weights and measures that we may obtain all the ad- 
vantages the metric system gives, without the disadvantages.” 
The secretary, Mr. George Moores, F. 5S. S. (25, Victoria street, 
S. W., London) has forwarded to THE INDIA RUBBER WORLD 
some data showing the comparatively small area of the globe 
over which the metric system is in general use, and the slow 
growth of its introduction, and particularly the great prepon- 
derance of British trade with inch-using as compared with 
meter-using peoples. Doubtles a similar showing might be 
made in relation to the foreign commerce of the Unites States, 
But as is pointed out by the British association : 

“The above considerations only take into account our ex- 
port trade. Our home trade, which would also be revolution- 
ized [by adopting the metric system], and that of our colonies 
and dependencies, is many, many times greater than the total 
export trade, whilst the ratio of home trade to export of the 
United States is reputed to be in the proportion of 95 to 5.” 

The India-rubber trade is represented in the executive com- 
mittee of the British association named above by Mr. Robert 
Kaye Gray, managing director of the India-rubber, Gutta-per- 
cha, and Telegraph Works Co., Limited, and past president of 
the Institution of Electrical Engineers. Reference may be 
made here to the result of a canvass made by the National Asso- 
ciation of Manufacturers of the United States, from which it 
appeared that its members were overwhelmingly opposed to 
any proposal to make the metric system compulsory in this 
country. Thirteen American rubber manufacturers were in- 
cluded among those whose views were expressed on that occa- 
sion. [See THE INDIA RUBBER WORLD, June 1, 1904—page 


307.] 





JAMES HOPES TO BECOME RICH.—James McNamara was 
down from Chicago over Sunday. James is interested ina new 
material to take the place of rudder, to be used as tubes, rails, 


etc. The new substance is a composition of some kind and is 
as hard as iron. A stock company has been formed to manu- 
facture the new discovery, and James hopes to become a rich 
man through it.—Maroa (/ilinots) Times. 
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UNITED STATES CUSTOMS DECISIONS. 


RATE OF DUTY ON CRAVENETTE. 

N importer of certain woolen or worsted cloths known as 

“ Cravenettes " protested against the action of the col- 

lector of customs at New York in assessing them under para- 

graph 369 of the Tariff act as “ waterproof cloth,” insisting that 

they should be classified either as “ dress goods,” under para- 

graph 395, or as “ woolen or worsted cloths,” under paragraph 

392, on both of which classes the rate of duty is lower. The 

United States circuit court for the southern district of New 

York sustained the collector, whereupon the importers carried 

the case to the United States circuit court of appeals where, on 

March 3, a decision was rendered affirming that of the circuit 
court. 

The decision states that the question to be determined is 
whether or not the imported merchandise was “ waterproof 
cloth” under the provisions of the Act. “Cravenette” is cloth 
which has been subjected to a process invented to make it rain 
repellant. ‘Cravenette is not absolutely waterproof; in this 
respect it resembles gossamer rubber cloth and other materials 
universally recognized as waterproof, Few so called water- 
proof cloths are absolute impervious to water. Practically and 
relatively Cravenette is waterproof. It would offer slight pro- 
tection to a sailor constantly dashed with spray on the deck of 
a storm tossed vessel, but it would be a fair substitute for an 
umbrella and would keep the wearer dry in an ordinary shower 
of rain.” The court quoted, as a practical and common sense 
trade definition of waterproof cloth the testimony of one of the 
witnesses: “ From my standpoint as a manufacturer of water- 
proof garments, any cloth of which I can make a garment that 
will keep the wearer dry in a rainstorm is waterproof cloth.” 
The testimony taken in the circuit court was to the effect that 
in texture and appearance Cravenette has all the characteris- 
tics of the waterproof cloth of commerce, its primary use being 
for mackintoshes and other waterproof garments, and that it is 
in fact one of the waterproof cloths of commerce. While the 
Tariff act does not specifically name this material, the court of 
appeals decide that under the act “any cloth—cotton, woolen, 
or mixed—which is subjected to a process which fills the inter- 
stices of the cloth and prevents water from going through is 
waterproof cloth.” 

With regard to the importers’ contention that Cravenette be 
regarded as “dress goods” the court says: “A dress could, of 
course, be made of Cravenette, as one could be made of oilskin, 
assuming that a woman were found eccentric enough to desire 
such apparel. The evidence is, however, overwhelming that 
this cloth was rarely sold or used as dress goods, and that the 
predominant use was for the outer garments of men and women, 
intended to be worn in rainy weather. A few hundred pieces 
were at one time madein 46-inch width, and an unsuccessful ef- 
fort was made to sell them as dress goods; but only 100 pieces 
were sold in three years, and the remainder was sold at a sac- 
rifice, There can be no doubt that 60 inches was the standard 
width,” whereas the average width of dress goods ordinarily 
sold is 45 inches. 

Regarding the suggestion that the goods be admitted as 
“ woolen or worsted cloths” under paragraph 392, the court 
rules that Cravanette, by means of the treatment to which it 
has been subjected “ is taken out of the broad class of woolen 
cloths, and placed in the more precise and restricted class of 
waterproof cloths, the class made more precise by the addition 
of a new distinguishing characteristic.” 

The rate under paragraph 369 for “ waterproof cloth,” and 
thus made applicable to Cravenette is: “ Valued at 25 cents or 
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less per square yard, 40 per cent. ad valorem ; valued above 25 
cents per square yard, 15 cents per square yard, and 30 per cent. 
ad valorem. 

DUTY ON RUBBER SPONGES IN THE UNITED STATES. 

THE protest of the Alfred H. Smith Co. (New York) against 
the assessment of duty at the rate of 30 per cent. ad valorem 
on the importation of India-rubber sponges was overruled on 
February 27 by the Board of General Appraisers, the decision 
being written by Mr. Sharretts. The importers’ contention was 
that the goods were properly classifiable under paragraph 82 
of the Tariff act as “ sponges,” at a rate of 20 per cent. ad va- 
lorem. The collector of customs at New York had made his 
assessment under paragraph 450, which provides for “ manu- 
factures of rubber.” The board decided that the articles were 
properly assessed. -There are no statistics available in regard 
to the extent of the importation of rubber sponges into the 
United States. It may be mentioned, however, that the value 
of exports declared for this country from the port of St. Peters- 
burg, Russia, during the fiscal year ended June 30, 1904, was 
$17,363. Rubber sponges are also imported from Germany, but 
do not appear to have been separately listed in the consular 
statistics. . 

A DECISION RE DRESS SHIELDS. 

A DECISION rendered in the United States district court of 
Philadelphia reverses the United States board of General Ap- 
praisers in the matter of assessing duties on imported dress 
shields made of India- rubber and cotton, and affirms the board’s 
decision as to shields of rubber and silk. It was established to 
the court’s satisfaction that India-rubber is the material of chief 
value in the cotton and rubber shields, and that they are, there- 
for, dutiable as manufactures of rubber. On the other hand, 
silk being the material of chief value in some of the dress 
shields imported, they become dutiable as manufactures of si}k. 





DISHING OF RUBBER TIRED WHEELS. © 


[FROM ‘‘ THE CARRIAGE MONTHLY,” ] 

FTER wheels have been put away to dry for six 
months they are supposed to’ be ready for tires. They 
have about \% inch dish on front spokes; when staggered 34 
inch, and when tired will have % inch, or, the forward strain 
will be 3 inch and the amount of dish % inch. Take wheels 
on which the spokes have been strained forward by the size of 
the tires, put them in a room heated to 75 degrees, observe 
them at intervals for six months, and it will be found that they 
will gradually go back. We have seen them go back to the 

dish % inch as made by the wheel maker. 

Such wheels had to have the tires cut and reset, Hot dry 
weather produces the same effect. The tires will become loose 
and necessitate resetting. A complete change takes place 
with rubber tired wheels. If left standing in the wareroom, it 
will gradually dish; and heavy wheels are no exception to the 
rule. Channel tires set the same as all steel, and iron tires 
went the same way, and the only remedy was to set them loose 
as possible to prevent their going into dish. Rubber tires 
appear to have the same effect on the iron and wood as the 
damp atmosphere. We are told that it is the strain of the 
rubber tires that affects the wheels. This is not plausible, be- 
cause the channel can resist the rubber. The cause seems to 
lay in the rim only. Wheels built expressly for rubber tires 
with less depth to the rims dish less than those with the depth 
of the rim as made originally for steel tires. Before this cause 
was not known, channel tires were given the same draw as 
steel tires, but when they all went into dish the channels were 
set loose, and better results have been obtained. 
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NEWS OF THE AMERICAN RUBBER TRADE. 


THE GOODRICH RUBBER SHOE DEPARTMENT. 
RRANGEMENTS have been completed whereby The 
A Mishawaka Woolen Manufacturing Co. will sell the 
rubber boot and shoe output of The B. F. Goodrich 
Co. (Akron, Ohio). The Goodrich company will make 
everything in rubber footwear not now made at Mishawaka, so 
that the combined line will be very complete. The Mishawaka 
company long have been very large producers of felt boots and 
lumbermen’s socks, to which later they added rubbers, first for 
use on “ Combinations,” and gradually adding other lines of 
rubber footwear. It is understood that plans for the new 
boot and shoe factory building have been accepted and that 
work will be begun as soon as the weather permits. The build- 
ing will stand alongside the chemical department, having a 
frontage of 80 feet and extending alongside the Erie railroad 
probably 200 feet. 
RUBBER GOODS MANUFACTURING CO. 

THE directors at a meeting in New York on February 27 de- 
clared the twenty-fourth regular quarterly dividend of 134 per 
cent. on the preferred shares of the capital of the company, 
payable on March 15, to shareholders of record on March 6. 
The amount disbursable was $130,835.75 The sixth annual 
meeting is due to be held on Thursday, April 13, at the regis- 
tered offices of the company, in Jersey City. 

BUFFALO TO HAVE A RUBBER FACTORY. 

THE Hewitt Rubber Co. (Buffalo, New York), the incorpora- 
tion of which was reported in THE INDIA RUBBER WORLD of 
February 1, have secured premises and broken ground for a 
factory which, when completed and equipped, is intended to 
cost about $300,000, and part of which is expected to be in op- 
eration by June 1. Mechanical rubber goods will be made, 
and particularly steam hose, air hose, and water hose, for fire 
engine, locomotive, and railway car use. The products in part 
will be based upon certain recently granted patents, involving 
some special machinery, which is now being manufactured, 
The plant will be electrically equipped and supplied with 
power from Niagara Falls. The president of the company, Mr. 
H. H. Hewitt, is also president of the Magnus Metal Co., ex- 
tensive manufacturers of brass fittings for railway cars and en- 
Mr. Ira B. Littlefield is the secretary. 

A NEW HOUSE IN LOS ANGELES. 

THE Goodyear Tire and Rubber Co. (Akron, Ohio), appre- 
ciating the importance of southern California as a field for 
trade, have opened an extensive store at Los Angeles (No. 952 
South Main street), with Mr. W. D. Newerf as Pacific coast 
agent. This will be an exclusive rubber goods house, and while 
handling everything in the rubber line it will make a specialty 
of tires and automobile supplies. The company’s “ Universal” 
rim, which was introduced to the public at the recent National 
automobile shows, has attracted much attention in the new 
territory since being put on exhibition at Los Angeles. 

SWINEHART COMPANY TO MANUFACTURE TIRES. 

THE output under the Swinehart tire patents, which have 
been fully described heretofore by THE INDIA RUBBER WORLD, 
will hereafter be manufactured by the Swinehart Clincher Tire 
and Rubber Co. itself. This company secured possession by 
deed on March 6 of the plant of the Rubber Specialty Co. 
and the Federal Rubber Co. (Akron, Ohio), for $40,000, and 
will manufacture the Swinehart tires there. The plant has been 
practically idle forsome time. It is a three story brick build- 


gines. 


ing 65 X 200 feet and well equipped with machinery. Improve- 
ments in the machinery and interior of the building will be 
made, so that the plant will not be put in active operation for 
a month or more. The business of the company has increased 
rapidly since its formation a year ago, the Buckeye Rubber Co. 
having made the tires for the corporation in the meantime. 
The officers of the Swinehart company are J. A. Swinehart, pre- 
sident; B. C. Swinehart, secretary ; and Howard Siegrist, treas- 
urer; the additional directors being Henry Feuchter and F. E. 
Ream. The capital is $100,000. , 
A NEW RUBBER COMPANY ON THE PACIFIC COAST. 

INCORPORATION papers were filed in San Francisco on Feb- 
ruary 14, under the laws of California, for the American Rub- 
ber Manufacturing Co., with $50,000 capital. The incorpora- 
tors are Archibald Borland, W. E. Griffiths, M. F. Oliver, H. 
Watson, and Mr. Knight. The new company has been formed 
to succeed the West Coast Rubber Co. (in bankruptcy). Since 
the date of our last report regarding the West Coast company, 
a sale of its effects has been made by the assignee, the proceeds 
being sufficient to discharge all the debts of the company and 
leave something for the shareholders. The new company is 
preparing to make considerable additions to the mechanical 
plant, and will attempt to secure a better location for the fac- 
tory. It is felt by its promoters that room exists on the Pacific 
coast for a factory of the type which they purpose operating, 
in view of the fact that many occasions arise when it is desir- 
able to obtain special articles in mechanical rubbers more 
promptly than can be ordered from the East. The troubles of 
the West Coast company are attributed to disagreements 
among its members, and not to the lack of opportunity for 
doing business. Mr. Oliver, named above, was superintendent 
of the West Coast factory, and, it is expected, will fill a similar 
position with the new company, the organization of which, by 
the way, has not been fully completed. 

FIRE IN RUBBER GOODS WAREHOUSES. 

THE store of the Merchants’ Rubber Co., jobbers of rubber 
footwear and clothing, No. 139 Duane street, New York, was 
damaged by a fire which broke out on the morning of March 3, 
in the premises of some other tenants of the building, on an 
upper floor. The other parties were burned out, while the 
damage to the rubber company was caused mainly by water. 
The building extends through to Thomas street, where it has 
a front adjoining the new warehouse of the United States Rub- 
ber Co., at No. 60, mentioned in these columns last month. 
Damage was also caused in this building by water. An official 
statement of the insurance carried on the stocks of the Mer- 
chants’ Rubber Co. and the United States Rubber Co. places 
the amount at $198,500. The Merchant’s Rubber Co. have se- 
sured a new location, temporarily, at No. 144 Duane street, 
where a new stock of goods has been placed. 


THE CANADIAN RUBBER SHOE TRADE. 

AT a meeting of the Rubber Shoe Manufacturers’ Associa- 
tion, at Toronto, on February 28, it was decided to fix the dis- 
count on first grade goods at 17 per cent. from the lists. The 
discount last year was 20 percent. An extra discount of 5 per 
cent. will be allowed for specific orders placed before May 1 for 
Eastern points, and up to May 13 for Port Arthur and points 
West. A cash discount is also given of 2 per cent. for payment 
on the roth of the month following shipment, and 1 per cent. 
for payment on the 30th of the month following shipment. 
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“ All prices and discounts are subject to change without notice,” 
and the discounts are not guaranteed. 7he Canadian Shoe and 
Leather Journal points out that the new lists vary very little 
from those of last season; 26 lines are listed lower this year and 
about the same number a little higher. The decreased prices 
relate mainly to boots and lumbermen’s goods, as is also the case 
in the new lists in the United States. The same journal men- 
tions the fact that last year each of the rubber shoe factories in 
the Dominion developed considerable new business, which it 
regards as evidence of the marked development of the trade in 
that branch. It also proves that slaughter prices do not, asa 
rule, induce trade. During the past few years, with staple shoe 
prices, there has been a much larger gain in trade than in 
former years when price conditions were less well regulated. 


PUSHING THE SALE OF GORED SHOES. 

AN educational campaign in the interest of shoes made with 
elastic gores has been made recently in parts of New England by 
representatives of the Elastic Goring Weavers’ Amalgamated 
Association of America. Two members of the Brockton union 
spoke at a recent meeting of the Lowell Trades and Labor 
Council, and similar addresses have been made elsewhere. 
Their intention is to have local dealers lay in stocks of the 
rubber-gored shoes, and by advocating their merits among 
working people work up a demand forthem. Similar appeals 
to the members of labor organizations have been made at vari- 
ous times since the Elastic Goring Weavers first formed their 
union, in 1885. 

THE MERCHANTS ASSOCIATION OF NEW YORK. 

THIS association, organized in 1897, having for its fundamen- 
tal object “ To foster the trade and welfare of New York,” has 
now attained a membership of nearly 800, embracing represen- 
tative houses in every important branch of New York com- 
merce. The membership list embraces the following firms and 
corporations connected with the rubber and allied trades : 


American Hard Rubber Co, Hodgman Rubber Co. 
George Borgfeldt & Co. I. B. Kleinert Rubber Co. 
The Celluloid Co. New York Rubber Co. 
A. W. Faber. Rubber Goods Manufacturing Co. 
Eberhard Faber. United States Rubber Co. 
The B. F. Go.drich Co. of New Vulcanized Rubber Co. 
York. Whitall Tatum Co. 
Goodyear’s India-rubber Glove Manufacturing Co, 


The annual report of the association for 1904 refers to a wide 
number of topics in relation to which investigations have been 
made or movements put on foot to secure action by the munic- 
ipal, state, or national authorities, with a view to benefiting 
not only the merchants but the general public. A review of 
this work indicates that the results accomplished have fully 
justified the existence of the body, and afford a sound basis for 
its call for a larger membership. 


FORTY YEARS IN THE RUBBER INDUSTRY. 

Mr. WARREN A, GREENE, manager of the Lambertville Rub- 
ber Co. (Lambertville, New Jersey), recently completed the 
fortieth year of his connection with that company. The busi- 
ness was started in 1860, but was closed for a time during the 
civil war, on account of the parties chiefly interested having 
gone intothe army. The factory was reopened in 1865, since 
which time it has experienced a steady growth, the number of 
employés having increased from about 20 to over 450. In 
response toa request from THE INDIA RUBBER WORLD for 
some statement regarding the growth of the company Mr. 
Greene said : 

“In the effort to achieve success we have kept two things 
principally in view: First, to build up a reputation for goods 
of the very best quality and to maintain that standard, ignoring 
as far as possible the cheaper grades. Second, to establish a 
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degree of harmony between employers and employés that 
tends to permanency in their relations and to assure prosperity 
to both,” 

AMERICAN ASBESTOS. 

THE New York Commercial says: ‘‘ The American Asbestos 
Co., of Bedford City, Virginia, recently made ashipment of 100 
tons of fiberized asbestos to Hamburg, and another order for 
40 tons to the same place is now being filled. The mines are 
in Franklin County, Va., where the company has erected a 
$40,000 plant.” 

INTERNATIONAL A. & V. TIRE CO.—FIRE. 

REGARDING a newspaper report of a fire in the plant of this 
company, at Milltown, New Jersey, on March 21, the company 
advise THE INDIA RUBBER WORLD: “ The building destroyed 
was a detached warehouse used for storage purposes only. No 
manufacturing was done in this building, and in our main plant, 
which consists of four large brick buildings with boiler plant 
and fire room attached, not even a pane of glass was broken. 
Our regular routine of manufacturing and shipping was not in- 
terrupted for a moment,” 

NEW PREMISES OF THE OHIO RUBBER CO. 

THE Ohio Rubber Co. (Cleveland) are changing the lecation 
of their business for the reason that, as at present situated, the 
different departments are too much scattered,and they lack 
sufficient room. Their wholesale business and general offices 
will be removed about May 1 to Nos. 1oo-1o02 St. Clair street— 
a five story building with basement, 40120 feet, and equipped 
with plant for furnishing light, heat, and power. The offices 
will be on the ground floor. Their new retail store, at No. 348 
Erie street, to be opened about April Io, is intended to be one 
of the best retail establishments in their line in the whole 
country. They will carry everything in rubber, making a spec- 
ialty of automobile apparel, and also give particular attention 
to golf and other sporting goods. 


THE DAYTON RUBBER CO.—FACTORY FOR SALE. 

THE assignees of The Dayton Rubber Co. (Dayton, Ohio) 
offer for sale the entire plant and equipment of the company, 
consisting of boilers, engine, rubber machinery, and office fur- 
niture, on Saturday, April 15. The plant is entirely new, the 
same having never been operated, and has been valued by the 
appraisers of the estate at $27,086.58. Two patents for tires, 
owned by the company, are offered for sale separately. Further 
details will be found in the advertising pages of this Journal. 

=In connection with the embarrassment of this company, 
mention was made recently in these pages of suits brought 
against certain subscribers to the stock of the company to com- 
pel the payment of their subscriptions. Harrie N. Reynolds, 
who is a defendant in such a suit, has filed an answer in a Cin- 
cinnati court, stating that he knew the company’s affairs were 
soon to be wound up, and asking that before any shareholders 
are required to pay, the assets be sold and the proceeds applied 
to the indebtedness. 


INTERNATIONAL RUBBER MANUFACTURING CO. 

WILLIAM T. BAIRD, trustee of the estate of the Interna- 
tional Rubber Manufacturing Co. (Jersey City, New Jersey), 
in bankruptcy, has filed his final account, showing assets of 
$22,170.60, which amount is applicable to the payment of ex- 
penses of administering said estate, and the payment of divi- 
dends, and a meeting of creditors has been called for April 3, 
at 2 P. M., at the office of Edwin A. S. Lewis, referee in bank- 
ruptcy, at Hoboken, to pass upon said account and declare a 
dividend upon the claims of the creditors. The company re- 
ferred to was incorporated in New Jersey, September 29, 1902, 
with an authorized capital of $100,000, and began the manu- 
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facture of mechanical rubber goods. W. T. Baird was ap- 
pointed receiver for the company in the chancery court of New 
Jersey, December 7, 1903, following which a petition in bank- 
ruptcy was filed against the company in behalf of certain cred- 
itors, when the matter was transferred to the United States 
district court in the district of New Jersey. 


RUBBER PAINT CO. (CHICAGO). 


THE Rubber Paint Co. (Chicago) are rebuilding the factory 
and office building destroyed by fire on the night of December 
2. The insurance has been adjusted, the loss sustained in the 
burning of the office and factory at Nos. 154-156 West Van Bu- 
ren street amounting to more than $100,000, The company lost 
a large amount of expensive special machinery, and since the 
fire much of the work had to be done by hand and primitive 
methods. New special machinery has been ordered, and some 
of it is now being delivered and put in place in a temporary fac- 
tory at Fulton and Green streets. The company had another 
large factory just opposite the one destroyed. New offices were 
fitted up in this building and, through the use of this plant and 
the temporary factory and with the reserve stock stored in two 
warehouses, the company manage to fill their orders.——To 
save rubber importersand brokers the trouble of seeking to sell 
crude rubber to rubber paint manufacturers, it may be well to 
explain that the rubber used is undoubtedly of the synthetic 
variety with linseed oil as its base. 


**TO REVOLUTIONIZE THE RUBBER INDUSTRY.” 

THE industries of Middletown, Ohio, are all busy turning out 
their products; the people are all busy working and glad that 
spring is so close at hand. The young and hard working busi- 
ness man, Mr. Harry W. Kress, is trying to havea plant located 
there that will manufacture a product that will revolutionize the 
rubber business. This plant is that of the Insulator and Rub- 
ber Marufacturing Co., lately organized to make a substitute 
from vegetable and mineral matters that will in every way sup- 
plant rubber, at one-twentieth the cost of rubber. The officers 
of the company are Phil Allen, Jr., president; George H. Phil- 
lips, vice president ; Ralph J. Gohlsen, secretary ; and James B. 
McNamara, treasurer. The Middletown Business Men’s Club 
will take the matter up at the proper time, and the /ourna/ of 
that city will not be surprised if a plant to manufacture this 
new product is in operation before we celebrate the glorious 
Fourth of July, 1905. 

‘* PUNCHED RUBBERS" IN CANADA. 

THE rubber shoe manufacturers of Canada have united in 
advertising in the newspapers, under the heading “ For the 
Protection of the Public,” some details in regard to “ punched ” 
rubber shoes. The advertisements say, in part: “A hole 
punched in a rubber indicates that it is a factory imperfect, or 
out of style, or in some way inferior and liable to prove unsat- 
isfactory. - - - Purchasers of rubber footwear should see 
that goods represented to them as perfect and up to date are 
not punched.” A correspondent in the trade writes to THE 
INDIA RUBBER WORLD: “ The disposition of seconds and out 
of style rubbers has always been a serious problem in Canada. 
For years it was the custom to punch such lines with a small 
hole in the back of the shoe, and sell at an extra discount of 
10 per cent., but this led to serious abuses. Manufacturers 
selling direct to the retail trade, in order to increase sales, 
could afford to punch perfect goods, give the extra Io per cent., 
and then realize more than those selling only to the wholesale 
trade. To make this practice unprofitable, the extra discount 
was fixed at 20 per cent. Even this did not meet the case, so 
now it has been decided to punch all heavy goods with a hole 


4% inch in diameter, on the side, and light goods with a hole 
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¥% inch in diameter, in the front of the shoe.” The advertise- 
ments referred to contain illustrations of shoes as punched, 
and it is hoped by this means to abate the nuisance and dis- 
credit seconds and out of style goods with the general public. 


THE B, F. STURTEVANT CO. EMPLOYES’ CLUB. 


A GROWING tendency among those connected with large 
corporations to organize for purpose of mutual improvement, 
is noticeable in all lines of trade. An interesting organization 
has just been perfected by those connected with The B. F. 
Sturtevant Co. (Boston), its object being to consider questions 
of engineering and commercial interest, and to increase the 
mutual acquaintance of the members. Its character is well 
suggested by its title, The Progress Club. Its membership is 
open to all who are in any way associated with the company. 
Its membership, however, is classified into Seniors and Juniors, 
the former including those who are 21 or over, who have had 
charge of the work of others, or who have been Juniors in reg- 
ular standing for three years. Control is placed in the Coun- 
cil, consisting of president, vice president, secretary, treasurer, 
and three members at large, whose duty it is to arrange pro- 
grams for the meetings, publish and distribute necessary re- 
ports of the proceedings, and generally direct the affairs of 
the Club. It will bea distinct purpose of the Club to associate 
in its membership those in the branch houses and local offices, 
as well as those connected with the plant at Hyde Park. A 
very successful future is anticipated for this new organization, 


WESTERN ELECTRIC CO. 


THE Western Electric Co., manufacturers of electrical ap- 
paratus on a large scale and hitherto among the most import- 
ant buyers of hard rubber goods, have been engaged for some 
time past in equipping a hard rubber factory in Chicago for 
filling their own requirements in goods of this class. It is un- 
derstood that the machinery is all in place, but that it may be 
some months yet before the factory is in operation. The 
Western Electric Co. are now doing a large business in Europe 
having taken over in 1898 asa going concern the Fowler- War- 
ing Cables Co. (London), the first manufacturers of lead cov- 
ered cable in Great Britain. The company have well nigh re- 
covered from the effects of the disastrous fire which destroyed 
most of their plant, and have now practically rebuilt all the de- 
partments, except that for the manufacture of pure and vul- 
canized rubber covered cables. 

NEW YORK STOCK EXCHANGE TRANSACTIONS, 


UNITED States Rubber Cu. : 
Common. PREFERRED. 
DATES. _ 


Sales. | High. ; Low. || Sales. | High. 


25/(16,225 | 44 | 414 
9350 | 4242 | 40 
7.500 | 434% | 41% 
8,700 | 424g | 40 
13,200 | 43 4ol¢ 


Week ending Feb. 
Week ending Mar. 4 
Week ending Mar. 11 
Week ending Mas. 18 


Week ending Mar. 25 113% 


RUBBER Goods Manufacturing Co. : 


Common. PrererRepD, 


DATES. | Sales. | “High | Low. 


Sales. 
Week ending Feb. 25| 4.700 
Week ending Mar. 4{ 2,900 
Week ending Mar. I1| 1,700 
Week ending Mar. 18/17,300 
Week ending Mar. 25/62,400 


High. 





98 % 
99% 


1,300 


9516 


The above quotations for preferred shares of both companies 
are the highest ever recorded. 
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NEW INCORPORATIONS, 

THE Stein Double Cushion Tire Co. (Akron), March 1, 1905, 
under Ohio laws, to manufacture rubber goods; authorized 
capital, $100,000. Incorporators: Jacob Newman, Joseph 
Frankel, Jacob Landesman, Jacob Selmanovitch, L. G. Kraus. 
This company was first incorporated under New Jersey laws, 
in September, 1901, succeeding another company by the same 
name, formed at Meadville, Pennsylvania, to market a tire pat- 
ented by Charles Stein, the tires being made at that time under 
contract. Work was begun on a factory at Akron early in 
1902, and since the summer of that year the company have 
made their own tires. 

=Suffolk Rubber Co., February 1, 1905, under New York 
laws, to manufacture rubber shoes; capital, $500. Incorpora- 
tors: F. S. Cutler, A. V. Trust and C. B. Bretzfelder. The 
New York City Directory records Alexander V. Trust as an 
“ investigator " and Charles B. Bretzfelder as a lawyer and no- 
tary, both at No. 120 Broadway. The Brooklyn 7mes reports: 
“ The indications are that the rubber industry is to be revived 
at Setauket. A stock company known as the Suffolk Rubber 
Co. has recently been organized with Franz S. Cutler, of Mill- 
brook, N. Y., as secretary and treasurer. A building, size 80x 
8o, is first to be built, and a large addition is soon to follow. A 
large force of carpenters have been engaged to rush the build- 
ings to completion.” 

=Catasaqua Rubber Co. of Pennsylvania, February 16, 1905» 
under Peansylvania laws, to establish a rubber factory at East 
Catasaqua; capital, $100,000, Incorporators: Hugh E. Crilly, 
Raymond W. Lentz, and P. F. Cannon, Allentown, Pa.; James 
Regenry, Easton; J. W. Kenevel, and W. W. Wilson, Philadel- 
phia. This company was mentioned in THE INDIA RUBBER 
WoRLD, November 1, 1904 (page 62), as having filed incorpor- 
ation papers in the District of Columbia. 

= Reinforced Hard Rubber Co., March 13, 1905, under Dela- 
ware laws, to manufacture hard rubber goods; capital, $250,000. 
Incorporators : Charles D. Bird, J. G. Gray, and M. B. F. Haw- 
kins, all of Wilmington, Delaware. This company appears to 
have been formed to exploit patents granted to Dr. W. R. Sine, 
of Williamsport, Pennsylvania, and other patents for which ap- 
plication has been made, relating to new vulcanizing processes. 
It is understood that the company is doing some work at the 
Jersey City factory some time operated by the North American 
Rubber Co., now in liquidation. 

= The Clark Insulation Co, (Boston), March 11, 1905, under 
Massachusetts laws, to deal in insulation materials ; authorized 
capital, $100,000, Incorporators: Henry A. Clark (No. 186 Com- 
monwealth avenue), Paul R. Curtis and George E. Curtis, Bos- 
ton; Harry B. Burley, Brookline. Mr. Clark is president and Mr. 
Burley treasurer. Mr. Clark was the founder of the Eastern 
Electric Cable Co., the embarrassment of which, in 1903, was 
reported in these pages at that time. 

=The Phcenix Rubber Co., March 20, 1905, under Ohio laws ; 
capital, $15,000, Incorporators: Jonathan Taylor, Akron; 
John W. McCoy, W. C. Hollinger, C. Wiegand, and Milton 
Prentice, Barberton. The company have purchased the plant 
and rights of the Lilly Rubber Co., of Barberton, of which 
Charles Ammerman was president and W.C. Lilly manager. 
The new company will enlarge the Lilly plant, and manufac- 
ture about the same line of goods. 

=Consumers’ Rubber Co. (Bristol, Rhode Island), March 
22, 1905, under Rhode Island laws, to manufacture and sell rub- 
ber goods and acquire and dispose of patent rights, and other 
business incidental thereto ; capital, $100,000. Incorporators: 
Terence McCarty, Nathan W. McCarty, and James P. Murphy, 
all of Bristol. 


=Eureka Flexible Conduit Co., March 17, 1905, under New 
Jersey laws, to manufacture and deal in, rubber conduits and 
tubes; capital, $100,000. Incorporators: Watson H. Linburg, 
Welling G. Sickel, and John S. Broughton. Registered office, 
Prospect street, Trenton, N. J.; agent in charge, John S. 
Broughton. 

=Acme Rubber Stamp Co. (Trenton), March 14, 1905, under 
New Jersey laws, to manufacture rubber stamps ; capital $25,- 
ooo. Incorporators: Charles E. Wardell, Norman F. Bicking, 
and Bernard Menke, all of Trenton. 

=Henry A. Gould Co. (New York), March 4, 1905, under 
New York laws, to deal in rubber merchandise ; capital, $125,- 
ooo, Incorporators: Henry A. Gould, F. Matherson, and J. H. 
Baker, all of New York city. 

=Banigan Rubber Co. (Buffalo, N. Y.), March 24, 1905, un- 
der New York laws, to deal in rubber goods ; capital $25,000. 
Incorporators: Edward R. Rice, Buffalo; Walter S. Ballou, 
Providence, R. I.; and C. W. Barnes, New York city. 

=Acme Rubber Works (Brooklyn), March 18, 1905, under 
New York laws; capital, $25,000. Directors: Anton A. Jung, 
George Fuchs, and Matthew McEwing, allof Brooklyn. 

=The Garlock Packing Co. (Palmyra, N. Y.), March 27, 1905, 
under New York Laws, to make packings for steam, air, etc. ; 
capital $1,000,000. Directors: O. J. Garlock, Frederick W. 
Griffith, and James H. L. Gallagher, all of Palmyra. This is to 
continue a long established business. 

TRADE NEWS NOTES. 

THE second annual banquet of the Mechanical Rubber Man- 
ufacturers’ Association of the United States is announced to 
be held at the Waldorf Astoria, New York, on Thursday even- 
ing, April 6, at 6.30 P.M. The banquet will be limited to man- 
ufacturers of mechanical rubber goods and their associates, 
and a very pleasant time is anticipated. The secretary, Mr. 
William Hillman, has sent out notices to the members, asking 
how many tickets will be required. 

=The Hood Rubber Co. have obtained permission from the 
selectmen of Watertown, Massachusetts, to erect three addi- 
tional buildings in connection with their factory—a brick three 
story building 8096 feet; a building 32112 feet, to be part 
one story and part four stories; and a building 24 x 24 feet. 
The company are understood to have filed with the inspector 
of buildings plans for two structures beside the above—one to 
be used for wood working, and the other as a foundry. 

=The permanent offices of the Gutta Percha and Rubber 
Manufacturing Co. of Toronto, Limited, have been removed to 
the buildings at Yonge and Wellington streets, Toronto, their 
acquisition of which was reported in THE INDIA RUBBER 
WorRLD of December 1 last. 

=Poel & Arnold announce: “ We are moving our Boston 
office from No. 150 Franklin street, where we have been for so 
many years, to Rooms 807 and 808, on the eighth floor of the 
new Postoffice Square building, No. 79 Milk street, where we 
will be at the disposal of our friends as heretofore.” 

=The St. Louis office of the Home Rubber Co. (Trenton, 
New Jersey) has been removed to No. 321 North Main street. 

=The Woonsocket Rubber Co. recently posted aotices that 
their two factories would close on March 30 for two weeks, for 
the annual stock taking and repairs. 

= The Lowell Rubber Co., jobbers of rubber goods generally, 
at Lowell, Massachusetts, have removed their sales room and 
office to the Swan building, No. 24 Central street, where they 
have a better location and much larger floor space. Mr. Isaac 
Crocker, president and treasurer of the company, reports a very 
satisfactory condition of business, which has already shown im- 
provement since the removal of the store. 
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=Notices were posted recently at the two factories of the 
Boston Rubber Shoe Co., that they would be closed on Wed- 
nesday, March 29, for two weeks, for the annual stock taking 
and repairs. 

=The factory of the National India Rubber Co. was to be 
closed for two weeks, beginning March 31, for stock taking and 
repairs. There were 1718 names on the payroll at last accounts, 
and in view of the amount of business in sight, it is expected 
that the factory will be operated continuously during the sum- 
mer. 

=The Linthicum Rubber Co., jobbers of rubber footwear at 
Baltimore, Maryland, have become established in a new fire- 
proof warehouse and offices at No. 26 South Hanover street, 
immediateiy opposite where they were burned out in Febru- 
ary last year. They advise THE INDIA RUBBER WORLD: 
“While there are finishing touches to be put on our new store, 
we think that when it is completed we will have the most up 
to date building that has been erected here since the fire.” 
They have removed to the new store the stock of their tempo- 
rary warehouse in Baltimore, and also that at York, Pennsyl- 
vania, which they were obliged to open after the great fire on 
account of the lack of suitable accommodations in Baltimore. 
The York warehouse has been permanently closed. 

=The Commercial Club of Olathe, Kansas, was addressed 
on the evening of March 9 by C. S. Heller, of Akron, Ohio, 
who proposed, if properly encouraged, to erect there a $150,- 
ooo rubber reclaiming plant, in which would be employed cer- 
tain secret processes. A further meeting was arranged for. 

=The factory of the Beacon Falls Rubber Shoe Co. has con- 
tinued busy all winter, and at the middle of March was making 
a daily “ ticket” of 10,000 pairs. 

=The Fall River Rubber Co. (Fall River, Massachusetts) | 
have been awarded a contract for 200 pairs of rubber boots for 
the naval training station, and a ton of rubber matting for the 
naval hospital, at Newport. 

=The Joseph Stokes Rubber Co. (Trenton, New Jersey) have 
removed the location of their western branch, in Chicago, to 
No. 40 Dearborn street. 

=The Imperial Rubber Co. (Beach City, Ohio), the organiza- 
tion of which was reported in these pagesa short time ago, in- 
form THE INDIA RUBBER WORLD that they have not yet got 
out a catalogue, but that they are making a full line of seam- 
less water bottles, fountain syringes, household and surgeon's 
gloves, ice bags, and the like, besides hard rubber harness 
mountings, and also vehicle tires. 

=The demand in Canada for the “ Everstick”’ rubber foot- 
wear, the control of the Canadian patents for which has been 
secured by the Canadian Rubber Co. of Montreal, as reported 
in THE INDIA RUBBER WORLD of December last, has been 
phenomenal. In proportion to the population, the sale prom- 
ises to be greater than in the United States, which may be due 
in part to the aggressive advertising methods of Canadian 
company, as this feature of their business is looked after very 
thoroughly. 

=The directors of the United States Cotton Duck Corpora- 
tion declared a dividend of 3 per cent. on the preferred capital 
stock, out of the net earnings for the year ending December 31, 
1904, payable on March 25. 

=The trustee of the North American Rubber Co. (in bank- 
ruptcy) has petitioned for leave to offer at private sale certain 
assets of the company, and a hearing thereon has been set for 
April 4, at 2P. M., at the office of the referee in bankruptcy, 
William H. Willis, No. 115 Broadway, New York. At the same 
hour there will be a hearing on a petition of the trustee for 
leave to bring suit against the Birmingham Iron Foundry, 
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whose connection with the bankrupt company appears to be 
confined to their having supplied it with machinery. 

=James C. Manchester, who for 30 years was employed by 
the National India Rubber Co. (Bristol, Rhode Island), and 
foreman of the shoe department for 8 years past, retiring re- 
cently to enter another business, was presented on his filty- 
seventh birthday with a beautiful hall clock, by the employés 
of the shoe department. 

=The factory of the Merchants Rubber Co., Limited (Berlin, 
Ontario), was visited on February 15 by a party of Toronto 
business men, mainly in the retail shoe trade, on the invitation 
of Mr. George E. Boulter, manager of the company’s Toronto 
branch, who chartered a special railway car for their use. The 
object was to show the factory in operation, and the visitors 
found all hands at work, and witnessed all the processes of 
converting crude rubber into finished rubber boots and shoes. 
The company’s guests were entertained at dinner at one of the 
Berlin hotels before their return, upon which occasion Mr. 
James Acton, of The Canadian Shoe and Leather Journal, acted 
as chairman. 

= The rubber manufacturers’ committee on rubber stealing 
has had placed before it a case reported by a western rubber 
manufacturer, who had had offered to him a lot of medium 
and coarse Para rubber, by a person claiming to have secured 
it from the estate of his father in New Orleans, a year or more 
ago. On investigation the rubber proved to be quite new and 
green,and the manufacturer, under the impression that the 
rubber had been stolen, probably from an Akron rubber fac- 
tory, declined to purchase. 

=The qualified electors of the town of Bowmanville, Onta- 
rio, on March 13, voted by a large majority in favor of a by law 
Limited, the same to be repaid in 20 yearly instalments of$750, 
authorizing the loan of $15,000 to The Durham Rubber Co., 
without interest, the consideration being that the company 
shall buy a specified amount of land in a designated location, 
and erect certain buildings and install therein the machinery 
now used in their Bowmanville factory and additional machin- 
ery of acertain minimum value, and provide for the employ- 
ment of a certain number of persons, with a yearly payroll of 
$25,000 or more, said conditions to hold for 20 years. The 
town corporation is to be protected by a mortgage on the rub- 
ber plant, which shall also be kept adequately insured. The 
rubber company is to be exempt for 20 years from all taxation 
except for school purposes. 

=The cargo of the steamer Peguot, of the Providence line, 
which arrived in Providence from New York on March 17, is 
reported to have been the most valuable that ever reached that 
port on a Sound steamer. It included over $200,000 worth of 
crude rubber, destined for the factories of the Woonsocket Rub- 
ber Co., Joseph Banigan Rubber Co., National India Rubber 
Co., and the American Wringer Co. A local newspaper men- 
tions that the Woonsocket Rubber Co. nearly always keep in 
stock at their mills $200,000 worth of raw rubber. 

=The National India Rubber Co. have been granted the 
right, by the town council of Bristol, Rhode Island, to build a 
freight trolley line connecting their factory with the freight 
station of the Consolidated railroad, which is desired as a 
means of facilitating shipments to and from the factory. 

=The National India Rubber Co. (Bristol, Rhode Island) 
were reported recently to be making 30,000 pairs daily of rubber 
shoes, arctics, and tennis goods, this being the largest “ticket’’ 
in the history of the factory. A number of changes are planned 
in the equipment and location of some of the departments, and 
machinery is being removed from and repairs made in some of 
the rooms involved, 
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=Burton R. Parker, who formerly occupied a similar posi- 
tion with the Hartford Rubber Works Co., has been appointed 
advertising manager for The Fisk Rubber Co. 

= Since the death of the senior member of the firm of Walker 
& Gibson (Albany, New York), a house widely known to the 
druggists’ sundries trade, Mr. Frank Applin, one of the 
younger men in the house, has been rapidly advanced, both in 
the management and the buying, and has been doing some ex- 
cellent work. 

=The United States Rubber Co., it is reported, have retired 
recently $2,000,000 of their 5 per cent. funding notes, making 
a total of $4,000,000 retired of the total issue of $12,000,000 
made in the spring of 1902. It is understood that the remain- 
der of the loan has been refunded on terms very favorable to 
the company. There has been nota little speculation among 
holders of preferred stock as to the possibility of the declara- 
tion of a dividend at a regular meeting of the board in April 
sufficient to make a total of 8 per cent. for the fiscal year. 

=The Harburg and Vienna India-Rubber Co., New York 
agency, No. 350 Broadway, New York, is the first agency estab- 
lished in America by the Vereinigte Gummiwaaren-Fabriken, 
Harburg- Wien, although some of their products have been im- 
ported direct by several important houses in the past. This 
agency is in charge of Messrs. C. H. Taylor and Edward A. 
Schneider, two young men who have been employed for several 
years in a large export house in New York. No stock will be 
carried for the present, but plans for carrying stock are under 
consideration. The new agency represents also the Galalith 
products of a subsidiary company of the Harburg-Vienna con- 
cern. 

= The factories of the United States Rubber Co. at Nauga- 
tuck, Connecticut, closed on March 30, and the first “ticket” 
of boots and shoes will be madeon April 5. The shutdown 
will be only four days, which are required for certain repairs to 
plant. 

=An involuntary petition in bankruptcy was filed in the 
United States district court at Chicago, on March 3, against the 
Illinois Rubber Co., a rubber goods jobbing house, at Nos. 258- 
260 Franklin street, Chicago. The Equitable Trust Co. was 
appointed receiver. The liabilities have been reported at $50,- 
ooo and the assets at $25,000 to $30,000. Thecreditors are largely 
Eastern firms. The company was incorporated in 1893, under 
Illinois laws, with $25,000 capital. 

=The Williams Electric Machine Co. (Akron, Ohio), of 
which H. B. Camp is president and H. A. Williams general 
manager, and which has done some work in supplying rubber 
factories, report a large number of sales during the past month 
of their electric clutches, among their customers being a state 
university, a brass rolling mill, an engraving company, and a 
large clay manufacturing company, which shows the diversified 
applicability of these clutches. 

= What is reported to be a strong amateur baseball team has 
been organized in the office of The B. F. Goodrich Co. (Akron, 
Ohio), with George Harty manager, and is prepared to arrange 
games with other teams of its class in or near Akron. 

=C. B. Raymond has resigned his position as manager of 
the Akron factory of the American Hard Rubber Co., and 
will become assistant secretary of The B. F. Goodrich Co., R. 
P, Marvin still retaining the position of secretary, which he has 
filled for so many years. 

=Mr. Thomas Mcllroy, Jr., manager of The Gandy Belting 
Co., (Baltimore, Maryland), a position which he has held for 
five years past, after having been long engaged in the rubber 
trade in Canada and the United States, sailed on the Caronia 
from New York on March 11, for a prolonged visit to Europe. 


Mr. Mcliroy recently made a business trip to Mexico, and his 
versatility is further indicated by the appearance in the Toronto 
(Ontario) Sunday World, from his pen, of an interesting de- 
scription of a bullfight which he witnessed, together with an 
interview with a famous matador. 

=Two arrests were made by the police of Bristol, Rhode 
Island, on March 6, following an investigation set on foot in 
view of the suspected theft of shoes from the factory of the 
National India Rubber Co. One of the prisoners, Albert H. 
Penno, employed in the packing department, is charged with 
the theft of 600 pairs of rubber and tennis shoes, valued at 
$330, and Hyman Yalisavetzsky, the keeper of a small notion 
store, is charged with receiving stolen property. Penno con- 
fessed the theft, saying that he was constantly in debt to the 
notion dealer, while the latter admitted buying some of the 
goods, which were found in his possession, but denied know- 
ing them to have been stolen. 

=The Canadian Manufacturer says: “ The American Chicle 
Co., Toronto, will erect a factory at a cost of $30,000 to manu- 
facture chewing gum.” The company have had a Toronto fac- 
tory from the date of their incorporation and the report referred 
to doubtless relates to an extension. , 

=The suit of Charles A. Place, of New York, to recover 
$27,000 from the Metropolitan Rubber Co., alleged to be due 
him as salary as president of that company and unpaid, was 
tried by a jury before Judge Holt in the United States circuit 
court at New York early in March, and resulted in a verdict 
for Mr. Place of $14,250 and interest. Details in regard to Mr. 
Place’s claim and the winding up of the Metropolitan Rubber 
Co. were given in THE INDIA RUBBER WORLD of January and 
February 1903. 


A CoORRECTION.—An error was made in the last issue of this 
Journal [page 209] in referring to Mr. Robert E. Hotchkiss as 
having gone from Liverpool to the Russian-American India- 
Rubber Co. (St. Petersburg). Mr. Hotchkiss has become su- 
perintendent of the boot and shoe department of the North 
British Rubber Co., Limited. 

GOSHEN RUBBER WORKS (GOSHEN, INDIANA). 

AN involuntary petition in bankruptcy was filed against this 
company on March 17 in the United States district court at In- 
dianapolis, Indiana, by attorneys representing N. Z. Graves & 
Co. (Chicago branch), dealers in supplies, on a claim for 
$2728.31. Albert G. Harlin, of South Bend, Indiana, was ap- 
pointed receiver, under bond of $20,000, The assets are stated 
to be $109,000 and liabilities $58,000. A representative of 
a creditor of the company advises THE INDIA RUBBER WORLD: 
“ Our understanding is that negotiations are pending for a set- 
tlement of this matter and it is improbable that any further 
proceedings will be taken. The Goshen Rubber Works claim 
to have practically completed arrangements for a bond issue of 
$80,000, from the proceeds of which they expect to pay all of 
their indebtedness and secure a working capital to enable them 
to carry on their business.” 

THE CANADIAN RUBBER CO. OF MONTREAL. 

AT the annual meeting of this company, at Montreal, on 
March 9, Sir Montagu Allan, the president, in submitting the 
annual report to the shareholders, stated that the company had 
been able to pay a dividend of 5 per cent. for the preceding 
year, this being the first dividend for some four years past 
The entire organization of the company has been changed 
meanwhile, and very few of the old officers or employés are 
now with the company. The business of the company has 
doubled during the past two years, and provision is being made 
for a further increase, both by enlarging the facilities and by 
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an aggressive business policy. During the two years referred 
to more than $350,000 has been spent for new machinery and 
equipment, and it is proposed to expend $200,000 to $250,000 
this year in further extending the plant. The report referred 
in complimentary terms to the work done by Mr. D. Lorne 
McGibbon, the general manager, under whose direction the 
company had shown such good progress. The board and the 
officers were reélected : Sir H. Montagu Allan, president; J. B. 
Learmont, vice president ; Charles F. Smith, Lieutenant Colonel 
F.C, Henshaw, H.Markland Molson, Lieutenant Colonel Hector 
Prevost, Hugh A. Allan, Andrew A. Allan. and Alfred Pidding- 
ton. E. Alex. Wright was reélected secretary-treasurer, and Mr. 
McGibbon general manager. 
PERSONAL MENTION, 

THE Editor of THE INDIA RUBBER WORLD is in receipt of 
a beautiful album of photographs showing rubber tapping, co- 
agulating, grading, and handling along the Amazon. The 
donor is Dr. Alberto Pirelli, of the important firm of Pirelli & 
Co. (Milan, Italy), who has just returned from atrip up the 
Amazon. 

=Mr. Richard H. Pease, manager of the Pacific coast busi- 
ness of the Goodyear Rubber Co. (New York), together with 
Mr. R. H. Pease, Jr., has lately been on a visit to the East. 

=Mr. Lester Leland, second vice president of the United 
States Rubber Co. is back from his Mediterranean trip, in 
which he took in the Nile, going as far as the first cataract. 

=Mr. D. N. Graves, of the Mutual Rubber Production Co. 
No. 1 (Boston), has just returned from a visit to their Mexican 
plantation, and reports excellent progress. 

=Mr. F. H. Appleton, of F. H. Appleton & Sons, rubber re- 
claimers (Boston), has just returned from a trip to Bermuda. 

=Mr. E. A. Saunders, of the Mishawaka Woolen Manufact- 
uring Co. (Mishawaka, Indiana), is spending a short time on 
the Pacific coast, to return early in April. 

=Quite a party of men interested in the rubber business 
sailed for Europe on the Lucanza on March 25. Among them 
were Messrs. Arthur W. Stedman, of George A. Alden Co., 
Boston ; William Symington, of Alden, Symington & Co., Lon- 
don; the Hon. L. D. Apsley, of the Apsley Rubber Co., Hud- 
son, Mass., and F. C. Hood, of the Hood Rubber Co., Boston. 

= Mr. Le Baron C. Colt, manager of the National India Rub- 
ber Co., celebrated his birthday anniversary at his home (Bris- 
tol, Rhode Island) on February 27, with a dinner at which the 
guests were Judge Le Baron B. Colt, of the United States court, 
and his family ; Colonel Samuel Pomeroy Colt, hisuncle; Mrs. 
Converse, wife of Rear Admiral George A. Converse, U.S.N., 
mother of Mrs. Le B. C, Colt; and Erskine M. Phelps, of 
Chicago. 

=Mr. Lewis C. Warner, superintendent of the Beacon Falls 
Rubber Shoe Co., sailed from New York on March 17, for Nas- 
sau, where he expects to remain for several weeks. 

=Mr. Isaac Crocker, president of the Hope Rubber Co. 
(Providence, Rhode Island) and the allied rubber goods jobbing 
houses in Massachusetts, has returned from a five week’s trip 
to Jamaica, on which he was accompanied by Mrs. Crocker. 

=The members of the Rubber Shoe Manufacturers’ Associa- 
tion of Canada, at the conclusion of their meeting in Toronto a 
month ago to revise lists for this year, were entertained at din- 
ner by Mr. Charles N. Candee, secretary of the Gutta Percha 
and Rubber Manufacturing Co. of Toronto, Limited. 

=Mr. H. A. Howe, of the Quaker City Rubber Co. (Phila- 
delphia), was the guest on the evening of February 14 of the 
Newburyport (Mass.) Association, Stationary Engineers, be- 
fore whom he lectured on “ Friction of Machinery.” After the 
lecture a supper was served. 


THE MANUFACTURE OF CUT SHEET. 
UT sheet, or “patent gum,” which is very largely used 
throughout Europe, is comparatively unknown in the 
United States, only two concerns making it, and that in a very 
small way. In its manufacture only the best dry Par4 rubber 
is used, the first process being that of mastication. It comes 
out of the masticator in a “ pig” or roll, and three of these are 
put on erd in a hydraulic press 22 inches in diameter. Run- 
ning through the middle of the press, between the pigs, is a 
round iron mandrel which fits on the ram of the press. This 
is for the purpose of centering the roll. 

After 40 hours’ pressure cold, a block of rubber 40 inches by 
22 inches is formed. This is forced out by hydraulic pressure, 
the mandrel also being forced out by a small hydraulic ram. A 
square mandrel is then forced through the middle of the cylin- 
der, and the mass is placed in a vulcanizer and boiled in water 
24 hours to shrink it. In order to keep the cylinder in form it 
is, before going into the vulcanizer, placed in a cylindrical shell 
made o! wrought iron and in two parts. It is very strong, and 
is fastened together with bolts. 

During the early stages of the shrinking process- the rubber 
expanding under heat sometimes breaks the shell all to pieces. 
After the shrinking, the square mandrel is forced out again and 
the block is put in a refrigerator, where it is kept from six weeks 
to two months at a temperature which gradually freezes it 
throughout. Where much of this work is done the refrigerator is 
a large one, the »locks are all carefully numbered, and one man- 
ufacturer keeps as much as 20,000 pounds alwaysin stock. The 
refrigerator is opened once a day to take out stock and to re- 
plenish it. When the tlock is thoroughly frozen it comes out 
as hard as granite, has another square mandrel forced into it, 
and is put in a cutting lathe. This lathe is an exceedingly com- 
plicated mechanism, with almost as many parts as a watch, and 
capable of the finest adjustment. It is fitted with two cones, 
giving it an ideai variable speed device, the cutting knife being 
a long, straight blade that vibrates at the rate of 2000 vibrations 
a minute. 

A chemical solution is used to keep the knife cool and help 
it to cut. The cutting machine is arranged to cut some 20 dif- 
ferent thickness or counts, running from one to twenty, although 
from five to fourteen are the marketable sizes. The sheet is 
sold in rolls, 55 pounds each, and finds a very large market for 
the manufacture of acid cured goods, such as toy balloons and 
the like. 





A SPECIAL committee has been appointed by the city gov- 
ernments of Malden and Melrose, Massachusetts, to consider 
the question of accepting the park which has been offered to 
the twocities by the family of the late Hon. Elisha S. Converse. 
The special purpose of the committee is to negotiate fora 
modification of the terms governing the gift. 


Rubber Scrap Prices. 

NEw YORK quotations—prices paid by consumers for carload 
lots, in cents per pound—show a slight decline since our 
last report, as follows: 


Do 
Pneumatic Bicycle Tires 
Solid Rubber Wagon and Carriage Tires 
White Trimmed Rubber... 
Heavy Black Rubber 
Air Brake Hose 
Fire and Large Hose 
Garden Hose 
Matting 
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NEW TRADE PUBLICATIONS. 

HE FAULTLESS RUBBER Co. (Akron, Ohio) have issued 

Catalogue No. 7 of their High Grade Rubber Sundries 

and Specialties, which is even more attractive than any former 

publication of this house. A number of additions have been 

made to the company’s line of products, which now include a 

number of articles of toys and sporting goods, in addition to 

what has become a very full line of druggists’ sundries. Their 

sponges and sponge goods are prominently displayed. The 
illustrations are particularly good. [6”x9”—48 pages.] 

THE WHITMAN & BARNES MANUFACTURING CoO., (Chicago), 
issue their Catalogue No. 57, embracing all the varied pro- 
ducts, of which Mechanical Rubber Goods form only one de- 
partment. The company have long been makers of agricul- 
tural implements, hardware, and tools, to which they added 
rubber goods a few years ago, in order to render them inde- 
pendent of other factories in supplying the wants of their own 
customers. The result has been the development of a general 
trade in this branch. The rubber section of the new catalogue 
embraces belting, packing, hose, mats, matting, valves, gaskets, 
horseshoe pads, bicycle tires, grain drill tubes, fruit jar rings, 
mold work, etc., indicating a widely varied output. [6%”x< 
9%". 119 pages.] 

Tue B. F. Goopricu Co. (Akron, Ohio), issue an artisti- 
cally got up booklet, “ The Goodrich Road,” which is a compi- 
lation of records made with the Goodrich clincher automobile 
tires. [5” < 7”. 16 pages.] Another handsome booklet, 
“ Goodrich Tires on the Pacific Coast,” relates particularly to 
results attained in the use of Goodrich tires in the region re- 
ferred to. [3%" X 6%". 20 pages.] 

THE CANADIAN RUBBER CoO. OF MONTREAL issue a very 
complete, well arranged, and attractive looking catalogue of 
Fire Hose and Fire Department Supplies. The manufacture 
of fire hose is discussed at some length, including the details of 
wax and Par4 gum treated rubber lined cotton fire hose. A 
number of pages are devoted toan extensive list of fire depart- 
ment equipment, including not a few items into which rubber 
enters. [54"x8". 102 pages.] 

THe St. HELENS CABLE Co., LiMiTED (Warrington, Eng- 
land), who have during the past few years entered extensively 
in the manufacture of mechanical rubber goods, send us an il- 
lustrated price list of Rubber Mats, Matting, Floor Tiling, etc. 
[744"X9%". 12 pages], and another devoted to Rubber Tires for 
Cabs, Carriages, and Motors [71¢" « 9%". 12 pages], both of 
which embrace a large variety of products. The tires listed are 
of the solid type, while the mats are unusually attractive in 
pattern. It is of interest to note that an extensive use is made 
in these goods of “ Dialite,” a patented compound into which 
a specially purified bitumen enters to an important extent, 
The company produce also solid sheet rubber, washers, valves. 
buffers, roller coverings, packings, and the like, in addition to 
insulated wires and cables, in which latter class of work they 
have been engaged since 1899. 

THE MERCHANTS RUBBER Co,, LIMITED (Berlin, Ontario), 
issue their second annual catalogue and price list of Rubber 
Boots and Shoes, under date of March 1, 1905, embracing a 
large variety of styles, including their “ Moose Brand” snag- 
proof lumbermen’s goods, and yachting and tennis shoes, 
[7” X 6". 32 pages.] 

WHITALL TatTuM Co. (New York), in connection with their 
extensive business as manufacturers of druggists’, chemists’, and 
perfumers’ glassware, have developed a large trade in rubber 
Druggists’ Sundries. Their 1905 annual price list includes illus- 
trations and prices of such rubber goods for every use for which 
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a demand would be likely to be made upon a druggist, includ- 
ing an extensive line of hard rubber combs. These rubber 
goods are understood to be manufactured for the company by 
some of the leading rubber houses of the country. [63%” x 9”. 
206 pages.] 

THE MONTREAL WATERPROOF CLOTHING Co. (Montreal, 
Quebec) have issued for 1905 a catalogue of their waterproof 
and rainproof garments, illustrated by more than 30 full page 
plates, showing a number of attractive styles for men and 
women. Prominence is given to their rainproof garments, the 
cloth in which has been treated by the “ Millerain” patent 
porous rainproof finish, [6"x8%”. 70 pages.] 

THE DERMATINE Co,, LIMITED, (London), have issued a 
Spanish edition of their very interesting catalogue of Derma- 
tine products, the name of the material in Spanish taking the 
form “‘Dermatina.” [6’’x9%’". 32 pages.] 

ALSO RECEIVED. 

THE Joseph Stokes Rubber Co., Trenton, New Jersey. =Cotton Gar- 
den Hose. 4 pages. 

The Swinehart Clincher Tire and Rubber Co., Akron, Ohio.—Swine- 
hart Tires, 1905. 8 pages. 

New York Sporting Goods Co., No. 61 Nassau street, New York. 
= Sporting Goods Catalogue, 1905. Edition No. 30. 100 pages. 

The Goodyear Tire and Rubber Co., Akron, Ohio.=(a) The Pneu- 
matic Golf Ball, [Details of Construction.] 16 pages. (4) The Pneu- 
matic Golf Ball. [Testimonials from Users.] 8 pages. 

Boston Belting Co,, Boston,=Fire Hose for Factory and Mill Pro- 
tection. 4 pages. 


SOME WANTS OF THE RUBBER TRADE. 


(314) dere manufactures machinery for buffing and pol- 

ishing the surface of sheet rubber and packing? 
The inquiry comes from an important rubber factory in the 
mechanical branch. 

[315] A correspondent in central Africa, interested in the 
crude rubber trade, asks THE INDIA RUBBER WORLD for the 
addresses of buyers of ivory (elephant tusks from 12 pounds 
upward), carved hippopotamus teeth, animal heads, etc. 

(816) Aninquiry comes from Pennsylvania: “ Please inform 
me where I can get short elastic nipples for bottles.” 

[817] A correspondent in Georgia writes: “Can you put us 
in touch with parties who manufacture linseed or rubber com- 
pound suitable for coating cotton goods to be used for water- 
proof covers of different kinds, such as tarpaulins, wagon tops, 
horse covers, etc. ?” 

[318] An inquiry comes from a new house interested in 
bathroom appliances, for the manufacturers of rubber bulbs 
such as are used for attaching shower bath tubing to metal 
faucets. 

[819] A correspondent in Paris, France, wishes the address- 
es of manufacturers of celluloid, in sheets, tubes, sticks, and 
the like. 

[$20] “ Will you kindly inform me of some firm which man- 
ufactures coagulating machinery ?” 

ANSWERS. 

[809] THE United States Talc Co. (Gouverneur, New York), 
write that their product is known as talc or agalite, and some- 
times Asbestine. We understand that it is used largely asa 
fitter in paper making. 

[310] Leo. Weiss, No. 125 Grand street, New York, writes 
that he has become sole agent for the little rubber novelty for 
pipe smokers, the “ Squeezit.” 

[811] We are advised that the firm manufacturing Vul- 
canine are Messrs. Thomas Rowley & Co., Limited Manchester, 
England. 
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REVIEW OF THE CRUDE RUBBER MARKET. 


the 13th instant, when the cost at Man4os was said to 

be on a basis which would make the import cost in 

New York $1.391¢ for fine new Upriver. A reaction 
set in three or four days later, owing to the fact that the re- 
ceipts at Par4 during the first 17 days of the month had reached 
3250 tons, whereas the arrivals for the whole of that month last 
year were only 3940 tons, Liverpool and New York prices 
were quoted lower, though a condition of firmness prevailed, 
and while the quotations to-day are somewhat lower than the 
highest figures for the month, they show an important advance 
over the market one month ago. 

During the greater part of the month there were no large 
manufacturers in the market for Par4 rubber. Large quantities 
were distributed on previous sales, however, from the excep- 
tionally large cargoes of Para rubber received during February 
and March. Over 8,000,000 pounds arrived at New York direct 
from the Amazon during March, the cargo of the H/xéer?¢ at the 
beginning of the month, of 2,364,700 pounds, probably being 
the most valuable cargo of rubber that ever reached any port. 
An analysis of its contents, in connection with the cash prices 
then prevailing, would indicate a value of more than $2,500,000, 
The United States Rubber Co. are reported to have a three 
months’ supply of unwashed Par& rubber in stock, and their 
abstention from the market is referred to as one of the causes 
of declining prices. 

Total receipts for the season at Para (including Caucho) at 
the end of March 28 had been 26,930 tons, as compared with 
25,450 to March 31 last year, 23,540 tons in 1903, and 24.530 
tons in 1902. These figures would indicate a certain increase 
in the total for the season, over any previous record, but the 
fact that prices are so well maintained points to active con- 
sumption. Not only the United States but Great Britain, Ger- 
many, and France showed distinctly larger net imports of 
crude rubber in 1904 than in any former year, and while reports 
of European manufacturing companies now coming out indi- 
cate reduced dividends, on account of the high cost of raw 
material, they almost without exception refer to an increased 
volume of business. 

In view of the large amount of rubber offered at the Ant- 
werp sale on March 29a feeling prevailed in advance that lower 
prices would result, but it appears that the prices paid were 
even larger than the exceptionally high figures of February. 

Following is a statement of prices of Para grades, one year 
ago, one month ago, and on March 31—the current date. 

PARA. Mar. 31. 


Islands, fine, new... 127@128 
Islands, fine, old none here 
Upriver, fine, new 129@130 
Upriver, fine, old 110@I11 none here 
Islands, coarse, new ........ . 67@ 68 74@ 75 
Islands, coarse, old ... none here none here 
Upriver, coarse, new.......... 86@ 87 96@ 97 
Upriver, coarse, old none here none here 
Caucho (Peruvian) sheet 69@ 70 71@ 72 75@ 76 
Caucho (Peruvian) ball 7@ 78 80@ 81 8216@ 83 

Most of the other grades in the New York market have also 


shown an advance during the month: 


AFRICAN. Accra flake 
Sierra Leone, Istquality 102@103 Lopori ball, prime.... 
Massai, red...... eee 102@103 Lopori strip, prime... . 
Benguella. Ikelemba ees 
Cameroon ball. Madagascar, pinky.... 


\ 7 ALUES for Para rubber during March advanced up to 


April 1, '04. Mar. 1, ’os. 


107@108 I21@122 
none here 
124@125 
none here 
70@ 71 
none here 
92@ 93 
none here 


I0g@I110 


32@ 33 
106@107 
102@I03 
107@108 
83@ 84 


CENTRALS. 
Esmeralda, sausage... 
Guayaquil, strip 
Nicaragua, scrap... 
Panama, slab....... @65 
Mexican, scrap @87 

Late Para cables quote: 
Per Kilo. 
6¢500  Upriver, fine... 
3$100 Upriver, coarse 
Exchange, 15d. 
Last Mandos advices : 
Upriver, fine 


@87 
@76 
@8s5 


Islands, fine 
Islands, coarse 


7$t0o Upriver, coarse. 
Exchange, 15d. 


NEW YORK RUBBER PRICES FOR FEBRUARY (NEW RUBBER). 
1903. 
@go 
@73 
@87 
@s4 


@57 


1905. Igc4 
rrr 1.25@1.29 1.01@1.07 84 
Upriver, coarse 93@ 96 82@ 86 70 
Mt iaceneceeae .22@1.26 g9@1.04 82 
Islands, coarse........... 64@ 67 50 
Cameta 64@ 67 52 


Statistics of Para Rubber (Excluding Caucho). 

NEW YORK. 

Finé and 

Medium. 
123 


Coarse. 


Stocks, January 31 .. .foms 
Arrivals, February....... 


Aggregating 
Deliveries, February 


Stocks, February 28.. 


ENGLAND. 
190 . S 1964. 


Stocks, January 31.foms 1256 590 
Arrivals, February.... 3430 765 


1355 
975 


Aggregating 
Deliveries, February.. 3876 
Stocks, Feb. 28.. 810 380 

1905. 19¢4 

3894 2867 
19,456 

2504 

1898 


745 


World’s visible supply, February 28... ./oms 
Para receipts, July 1 to February 28... 

Para receipts of Caucho, same dates........ 
Afloat from Para to United States, Feb. 28.. 
Afloat from Para to Europe, February 28... 


Rubber Receipts at Manaos. 
DURING February and eight months of the crop season for 

three years [courtesy of Messrs. Witt & Co.]: 
From— wan ‘ mane 1903, 

1049 1080 1838 

41I 297 

904 672 

333 38793 2288 
IIg 119g 722 
167 gI 506 


Jury-Fesrvary. 
1904. 1903. 
4931 4473 
20686 1838 
2782 2801 
2068 1330 
689 1165 
358 449 


1900S. 
4825 
2291 
2634 


Rio Purtis—Acre..... .tons 
Rio Madeira... 

Rio Jurua.... 

Rio Javary—Iquitos. . 

Rio Solimdes 


2883 2532 
811 517 


3049 


13 266 12,916 12,056 
2553 2130 1767 


15,819 15,046 13,823 


3694 3846 

To THE EDITOR OF THE INDIA RUBBER WORLD: The price 
realized at our inscription sale on February 22 exceeded all 
records. All the rubber offered—278 tons—found buyers at an 
average advance of about 50 centimes per kilo over former pri- 
ces, or between 5 and 5% percent. Large buying orders sent 
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by the United States have no doubt contributed to this result. 
Fine red Kasai reached 12.02}¢ francs and fine Lopori 11.92% 
francs per kilo, these prices constituting the records for Ant- 
werp to date. The other principal lots were: 
Valuation. 
_francs 10.50 
. . 10.20 
** Upper Congo ball ..10.90 11.52% 
Lopori II » Be 7.273¢-7.524¢ 
The next large sale will take place on March 29, when about 
528 tons will be exposed. The largest lots, with the broker's 
estimation, are: 
85 tons Uelé strips.... 
Upper Congo balls.... 
Upper Congo pieces. . 
Aruwimi pieces 
Kasai—Sankuru oe 
RING BEd caredeceeceesecs 
March 14, 1905 


Sold at 
11.02 '% 


28 tons Uelé strips 
imi 11.77% 


oe > 


@ 
Antwerp, 
[CABLE advices which reach New York indicate that prices 

obtained on the 29th were even higher than before, by an aver- 

age of 15 centimes per kilogram, or about 14 cents per pound. 

The buying appears to have been principally for European 

account.] 


ANTWERP 


C. SCHMID, SUCCESSEURS. 


RUBBER STATISTICS FOR JANUARY, 


1904. 1903. 1902. Igo!. 


D&gTAILs. 190s. 


Stocks, Jan. 1..4i/os| 541, 361) 610,900) 658,105) 
Arrivals in January. 325.) 081) $22,259) 171,860 


Congo sorts eees 55,753 130,54! 
Other sorts 35.391 


414,709, 614,039 
636.243, 543,626 





"$29. 965|1,050,952/1,157,665 
695,830) 407,253) 509,034 


643,699) 648,631 


886,442/1,133,159 
567,094) 706 994 
299, 348| 426,165) 134,135 
Arrivals since Jan. 1 325,081 522, 259! 171,860) 636,243 
Congo sorts abes 239,709 136,54! 613,876 
Other sorts. 85,37 35,319 22,367 


509,034 


Aggregating.... 
Sales in January.... 





Stocks, Jan 31... 





543,626 
443,073 
100,553 


567,094 695,830) 407,253 


Sales since Jan. 1 706,994 


ANTWERP RUBBER STATISTICS FOR FEBRUARY, 


DerTaits 


648,631 


459,632 
431,425 
28,207 


| 
134,135) 643,699 
545.813) 607,115 
4735713 587,293 
19,822 


Stocks, Jan. 3t.4i/or 299,348, 426,165 
Arrivals, Februay.. 621,946) 364,466 
Congo sorts.... 496 318 290,901 
Other sorts eves 125,628 3.56 72,106 





790,631 679,948! 
455.541 204,410 


335,090 


1,250,814) 1,108,263 
265,994) 327,163 


984,520 781,100 


921,204 
363,894 


557,400 


Aggregating... 
Sales, February 


Stocks, Feb. 28 .. 475,538 





886, 735 
76.682 
210. ‘ 


Arrivals since Jan. 1 
Congo sorts 
Other sorts att, 


930,988 1,162,535 


947. 027 3) 1,243,358 1,003,258 
- 8 


Sales since Jan. 1 900,240} 673,247) 836,197 


RUBBER ARRIVALS AT ANTWERP, 


MARCH 15.—By the PAslippeville, from the Congo: 

Bunge & Co.... . .(Société Générale Africaine) Ai/os 97,000 

Do 223,700 

Do .(Komité Special Katanga) 14,000 

Do .(Chemins de fer Grand Lacs) 12,000 

Do ccccccccccccccc c(socete La Kette™) 8,900 

a. detedeede bau (Sultanats du Haut Obangi) 15,000 
Société ABIR 


Comptoir Commercial C ongolais. . 


Société Coloniale Anversoise.. 


4,500 
4,000 
5,000 


..++ (Alima) 


Do wees (Cle. ‘du Kasai) 105,000 


Do 
Charles Dethier...... 
G. & C, Kreglinger 


. (Std Kamerun) 
..(Societé Belgika) 


4,000 
1,000 


(La Lobay) 43,000 


Comptoir des Produits Coloniaux 
.(Ekela Kadei Sangha) 
(Société ‘‘ N’Goko” Sangha) 3,500 
Cie. Commerciale des Colonies. ...(La Haut Sangha) 12,000 
Do 1,400 328,600 


Italy. 


4,000 


IMPORTS AND EXPORTS OF RUBBER, 
Igor. 1902. 

pounds 1,402,500 1,552,760 

212,520 138,380 


1904. 
1,471,360 
140,580 


1903. 
1,466.960 


Imports 
148,720 


Exports 





Net Imports...... 1,189,980 1,414,380 1,318,240 1,330,780 


London. 
EDWARD TILL & Co. | March 1] report stocks: 


{ Para sorts 
' 


LONDON 


Assam and Rangoon 
Penang 
| Other sorts 


LIVERPOOL 


Total, United Kingdom 
PRICES PAID DURING FEBRUARY. 
1905. 1904. 
--5/ 3 @s/ 4% 4/ 44¢@4/ 6 
5/ O4@s/ 348 4/3 @4/ 5 
Negroheads, scrappy..3/11 @4/ 3/ 4446@3/ 5% 
Do Cameta.3/ 1 @3/3 2/8 @2/104 
Bolivian 5/3 @s/5 4/ 4%@4/ 6% 
Caucho, ball.... .-3/ 34% @3/ 4% 3/ 2% @3/ 3 
Do 6¢@3/ 1 2/9 
Do eer .3/ 0%@3/ 2 No sales 


THE LATEST AUCTION, 

Marcu 18.—The market has continued strong and considcrable bus- 
iness has been done at dearer rates, but to-day an easier tone prevails 
and the best prices have not been obtained. Sales of fine hard Para, 
spot and near delivery, at 5s. 714d. @ 5s. 8%4d. and since at 5s. 8d. and 
sellers, and distant delivery 5s. g9¢. Soft fine afloat sold at 5s. 74¢d. 
and entrefine 5s. 64¢¢. Negroheads in good demand at dearer prices. 
No sales of Bolivian reported ; value of fine 5s. 84¢¢. Small sales of 
fine Mollendo 5s. 74¢¢. Medium grades in good demand and of the fair 
supplies in auction to day a large proportion sold at high prices. Colum- 
bian good, clean white sheet 3s. 7i¢¢. @ 3s. 8d. ; Central American 
good scrap and sheet 3s. 83{d. ; Madagascar fair to good pinky 3s. 6d. 
@ 35. 7\¢¢. ; mixed pinky and part scrap 3s. 44¢¢. @ 3s. 5d.; fair 
Majunja 2s. 10d. @ 2s. 104d ; Mozambique, gummy ball 4s. ; large 
livery ball 3s. 8¢. ; softish white and Lamu ball, 3s. 74. 

PLANTATION RUBBER. 

March 7 Auction.--Twenty packages offered and eleven sold. Cey- 
lon biscuits at 6s. 3144. to 6s. 5d. [=$1.55 to $1.56] ; inferior brittle at 
6s. Straits, fine biscuits at 6s. 44¢¢.; weakish ditto at 6s. 2d.; dirty 
scrap at 2s. 6d. Also: Manicoba 75 bales offered and sold, fine Plan- 
tation sheet at ss. 14d. [=$1,244¢]; rather dirty scrap at 3s. 

March 17 Auction.--Thirty nine packages offered and 8 sold. Cey- 
lon fine thin biscuits at 6s. 6d. to 6s. g@ ; fair clean scrap at 4s. 8d. 
Straits fine thin biscuits at 6s. 9¢. [=$1.64}]. 

Livesey & Co. (LiverPooL), LimireD, with £20,000 capital, regis- 
tered March 6, to acquire and continue the business of India-rubber 
and general produce merchants carried on since 1898 by Livesey & Co. 
The directors are James R. Livesey, I’. Smith, and L. Sgal. 


Para fine, hard.. 
Do / 
2/10 @3/ 0% 
2/3}4@2/ 532 
No sales 
2/93, @2/11 
2/3 @2/ 4% 
No sales 


Liverpool. 

WILLIAM WRIGHT & Co. report [March 1]: 

Fine Pard.—There has been a strong demand, spot and near, and 
prices have again advanced 2¢. per pound. In spite of the fact that re- 
ceipts are coming forward plentifully, there is no pause in the demand 
or the upward trend of prices, and, as far as we can see, the probabili- 
ties are that still higher rates than those now ruling will be paid later on 
in the seasqn. Market closing firm, with Upriver 5s. 43¢., Islands 5s. 
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4d. 
small, owing to the nervousness of sellers. 


of March-April or April-May, 55. 5d. 


For delivery there has been a good demand, but quantity sold 
March sold 55 4%d., value 


Manicoba.—In good request at steady rates, with the exception of last 


arrivals. 
fall. 
business done ; 


IMPORTS FROM PARA AT NEW YORK. 


[The Figures Indicate Weights in Pounds.| 
March 1,—By the steamer Huédert, from Manaos and Para: 


Medium. 
129,500 


Fine. 
++ 494,700 


IMPORTERS. 

Poel & Arnold.. 

General Rubber Co 
A. T. Morse & Co 149,300 
New York Commercial Co. 145,100 
Neale & Co...... 27,400 
Lionel Hagenaers & Co.. 9,100 
Hagemeyer & Brunn..... 4,400 


All the first hand stock sold. Supplies will now continue to 
Ceara.—Scrap in good request at steady rates, and a considerable 
most of the better quality lots sold. 


Coarse. 
119,200 72,100= 
160,900 70,300= 
101 800 200,400= 


Poel & Arnold 


A. T. Morse &Co.... 
New York Commercial Co. 
General Rubber Co... .. 


Neale & Co.. 


Total, 
815,500 
729,800 
521,800 
214,000 


Caucho, 


Poel & Arnold 


New York Commercial Co. 116,100 
Morse & Co .. 
General Rubber Co 


4 





1,235,700 328,700 


March 8.—By the steamer Sernard from Manaos and Para: 
197,900 17,300= 
150,200 51,900=> 
112,600 108 ,600= 
150, 100 164,400=> 
62,600 17,800= 


Poel & Arnold. 273,700 113,700 
General Rubber Co... .. 205,800 59,800 
New York CommercialCo. 262,000 59,800 
A. T. Morse & Co... 21,100 
Neale & Co.... 2,500 


PARA RUBBER via EUROPE. 
POUNDS, 
Fes. 24.—By the Ballic=Liverpool: 
Poel & Arnold (Coarse). 
Poel & Arnold (Caucho) 
Fes. 27.—By the Etruria-=Liverpool: 


General Rubber Co. (Fine) 
New York Commercial Co. (Fine).. f 
A. T, Morse & Co. (Coarse.) ....... ... 27,000 


60.000 71,000 


83,500 


457,200 343, 100=2,364,700 





MAR. 2.—By the Teufonic=Liverpool: 
Poei & Arnold (Caucho) 25,000 | 

MAR. 20.—By the City of Washington=Moliendo: 3 
Flint & Co. (Caucho) 5,500 

MAR. 21.—By the Lucania=L\verpool: 
General Rubber Co. (Fine) 


OTHER ARRIVALS IN NEW YORK 
CENTRALS. 


Fer, 24.—By El Alba=New Orleans: 
A. T. Morse & Co 

FRB. 27.—By the Montere mislibatens 
Harburger & Stack 
Fredk Probst & Co 
H. Marquardt & Co....... 

L. N. Chemedl'n & Co. ..... . 

FEB. 28.—By the Menominee=London: 
Poel & Arnold.. sons « cuveeen’ See 
Rubber Trading Cisco grncvsooesceves 2,500 

FEB. 28.—By the Proteue= New Orleans: 


A. T. Morse & Co.. 
4. N. Rotholz 


25,000 


POUNDS. 


6,500 


24,500 


MaR. 1.—By the B a a aatitnn 
George A. Alden & Co.. 

MAR. 1.—By the Hubert=Ceara: 
Emile Boris 

MAR. 2.—By the Teutonic=Liverpool: 


George A. Alden & Co............... 
Wallace L. Gough... 


MAR. 1,—By the Advance=Colon : 





G. Amsinck & Co 
Hirzel, Feltman & Co 
Dumarest Bros. & Co.. 


Lawrence Johnson & Co . 

D, A. DeLima & Co 

A. Rosenthal’s Sons 

Otto Gerdau.. eb eels 

Isaac Brandon & Bros..... jedeesaween 





Roldan & Van Sickle 
E, B. Strout . / 


Neale & Co. 


602,600 Thomsen & Co 


467,700 
543,000 
430,800 

gI,700 


CENTRA LS—Continued. 


Eggers & Heinlein 
A. D. Straus & Co 
Kunhardt & Co 


Meyer Hecht. 
Smithers, Nordenhoit & Co.. 
A. Santos & Co.......... 


Fh ons 4.—By the Esperanza= Mexico: 
H. Marquardt & Co..............+5 cose 4 
Ww. Loaiza & C 
trube & Ultze 
ie NE GE GD, cov cccssccscosece . 


MAR. 3.—By the Pennsylvania= Ham burg: 


IED sivccne <: dssebecase ses 
A. T. Morse & Co 


1,000 


8,000 
3,000 


G. Amstz Heliel.. 7 gga 
MAR. 7.—By the Altai=Colombia : 

Sperling & Williams 

Laurence Johnson & Co. 

American Trading Co 

Banco de Exportasos. 


MAR. 10.—By the Finance=Colon: 


G. Amsinck & Co... . : ae 
Hirzel, Feltman & Co.... .......... .. 
Piza, Nephews & Co.. 

Gabriel Perigault.. 

Isaac Brandon & Bros. 


MAR 10.—By El Sud=New Orleans: 
A. N. Rotholz 


Hirsch & Kaiser 
J. B. , yy Seg exes 


,000 
A. D. Hitech &Co. 13,000 


MAR. 11.—By the Adirondack, --Honduras : 


G. Amsinck & Co.......... eveceee 
Eggers & Heinlein 
A. 8. Lascellas & Co 


MAR. 11.—By the Vigilancia= Mexico: 


Harburger & Stack 
H. Marquardt & Co 
E. Steiger & Co 


MAR. 13.—By the Umbria=Liverpool: 
George A. Alden & Co. 
Wallace L. Gough.... 

MAR. 13.—By the Minnehaha=London: 
George A. Alden & Co 
Poel & Arnold 

MAR, 15.—By the Sarnia=Colombia: 
Isaac Brandon & Bros....... .... bone 


Lionel Hagenaers & Co.. 
Edmund Reeks & Co.... 
Thomsen & Co. 
Hagemeyer & Brunn.... 


Total. . 
March 16.—By the steamer Cearense, from Manaos and Para: 


Lionel Hagenaers & Co.. 
Hagemeyer & Brunn .... 
Edmund Reeks & Co.... 


Edmund Reeks & Co. , 7.7 . 
Lionel Hagenaers & Co... a 


47,600 
39,900 
31,400 
29,600 


4,000= 


4,900=> 


16,200 
15,000 
10,900 
11,400 


31,400 
20,900 
20,500 
13,300 





899,000 256,900 759,500 368, go0= 2,284,300 


79,600 179,400 75,800= 

37,600 122,400 60,000= 

35,500 66,000 65,600= 

22,900 58,600 19,7co= 

2,700 29,000 2,000>= 
17,500 


732,1cO 
431,200 
328,200 
247,600 

47,600 


161,100 
146,400 





959,800 179,300 509,600223,100=1,871,800 


March 27.—.By the steamer Hi/debvand, from Manaos and Para : 


61,000= 
110,60c = 
79,100= 
45,500=— 


615,600 
342,200 
337,600 
192,100 
66, Ico 
34,300 
21,000 
18,500 


. 371,700 86,900 
25,500 
20,900 
19,600 


96,000 
g0,000 
94,700 
48,200 


11,800 9,2 once 
18 





748,800 172,300 410,100 296,200—1,627,400 


{ Nore.—The steamer Dunstan, from Par4, is due at New York April 3 with 
830 tons tons Rubber and 125 tons Caucho, ] 


| CENTRALS.—Continued, 


A. Held 


Isaac Kubie & Co. 

| MAR. 15.—By the Seguranca=Colon: 

1G Amsinek &Co.. 

| J, A. Medina & Co 

| Roldan & Van Sickle. 
Hirzel. Feltman& Co.. 
Gabriel Perigault. 

| Meyer Hecht...... 

A. M. Capen Sons.... 
American Trading C ».. 

Dumarest Bros. & Co 


1,500 13,000 


12,600 
7,100 


58,700 


9,000 | D, A. DeLima & Co 
Mecke & (50. ............. . 

| Lawrence Johnson & Co 

| Silva, Bussenius & Co.. 

A. Santos & Co....... ses.e.-. ‘ 
31,000| MAR. 18.—By the Excelsi r= New Orleans : 


A. T. Morse & Co, 
Manhattan Rubber Mfg. Co, a 
MAR. 18.—By the Havana= Mexico: 
H. Marquardt & Co. 
13 500 | Harburg & Stack 
| Graham, Hinkley & Co , 
| Markt, Struller & Co... .,....... 
L. N. Chemedlin & Co. 6,600 
| 


MAR. 20.—By the City of Washingt»n=Colon: 
00 | G. 


—- & Co 4,000 
1.500 
1,000 


52,000 


0 5,000 





| MAR. 20.—By the Cedric=Liverpool: 


Wallace L. Gough 
12,500) MAR. 21.—By the Alleghany=Columbia: 
Seve A. LOPCZ ... .. crseseesesceees 2,500 
2,500 


MAR. 21.—By the Lucania=lL.iverpool: 
George A. Alden & Co. ....... 
45,000 | a. T. Morse & Co 
MAR. 21,—By El Monte=New Orleans: 
A. T. Morse & Co 5.500 
Manhattan Rubber Mfg. Co...... 1,500 
MAR. 23.—By the Tennyeon=Bahia: 
J. H. Rossbach & Bros 
MAR, 23.—By the Allianca=Colon : 
| E. B. Strout cnmies 
6,000 | [saac Brandon & Bros . 
| Gabriel Perigault . 
G. Amsinck & Co 


21,000 


7,000 
5,500 
30,000 


11,500 
12,000 AFRICANS. 


POUNDS. 


FEB. 24.—By the Vaderland=Antwerp : 


16,500 | Rubber Trading Co 
Poel & Arnold 
A. T. Morse & Co........... 
Henry A. Gould Co.... . 


3, 000 61,600 
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AFRICANS—Continued 


Fes, 24.—By the Baltic=Liverpool 
A. T. Morse & Co 33,500 
Poel & Arnold 20,000 
George A. Alden & Uo - 25,000 
Rubber Trading Co..... eece 4500 
Earle Brothers 2,000 


FE. 27 —ae the Philadel phian 


85.000 


= London 
7,000 
7,000 14.000 
Fen 27.—By the &truria=Liverpoo 
George A. Alden & Co 
General Rubber Co 
A. T. Morse & Co 
Poel & Arnold ; 
FER, 28.—By the Kroonland= 
A. T. Morse&Co 
Poel & Arnold 
MAR. 1.—By the Rotterdam 
Poel & Arnold 
MAR. 2.—By the Teutonic=Liverpoo 
A. T. Morse & Ce,... 73 000 
Poe! & Arnold 40,000 
Wallace L. Gough..... o 20,000 
MAR. 3 —By the Pennsylvania= Hamburg: 
A. T. Morse & Co 90,000 


George A. Alden & Co 10 O00 
Pvel & Arnold. - 15,000 


20,000 109,000 


Antwerp: 
50.000 
11,000 


Rotlerdam: 


| Wallace L. Gough. 


| George A. Alden & Co 


THE INDIA RUBBER WORLD 


Continued. 
11,000 
-By the Fimland=Antwerp: 


175.000 
6,000 181,000 


AFRICANS- 
51,000 
MAR. 16. 


Puel & Arnold 
MAR, 16.—By the Noordam 
Poe! & Arnold . 
MAR. 20.—By La Savote=Havre: 
A. T. Morse & Co 
MAR. 20.—By the Cedric=Liverpoo!: 
A. T. Morse & Uo 
Poel & Arnold, oe 
Wallace L. Gough 
MAR 21.—By the Peninsular=Lisbon: 
Poel & Arnold 
MAR, 21.—By the Pu.tricia= Hamburg: 
A. T. Morse & Co 
George A. Alden & Co. 
Poe! & Arnold 
Rubber Trading Co 
MAR 24.—By the Brrbcrossa=Bremen: 
fieneral Rubber Co 


-Rotterdam: 
11,000 


38,000 


118,000 


115,000 


EAST INDIAN. 


MAR. 1.—By the Shimosa =Singapore: 


| A. T. Morse & Co 


[Aprit 1, 


MAR 13.—By the Minnehaha=London: 
4,500 
MAR. 13,—By the Maracas=Ciudad Bolivar: 
Thebaud Brothers.. 
Charles P. Shilstone .. 2.000 
G. Amsinck & Co 1,000 
MAR. 16.—By the Noordam= Rotterdam : 
Earle Brothers. 
MAR. 20.—By the St. Louis=London: 
Wallace L. Gough — 7,000 


14,C00 


4,500 


STATISTICS. 


— FEBRUARY. 
Imports: POUNDS. VALUE 
{(ndia-rubber.. » 9 410 1: 31 $6,630,551 
Gutta-percha 33 19,127 
jutta- jelutong (Pontianak) . 2,405,: 3 87,409 


CUSTOM HOUSE 


PORT OF NEW YORK 





Total $6,737 087 
Exports: 

iodia-rubber........ ° 19,660 

Reclaimed rubber.... ...... . 157,228 


nubber Scrap Imported.. 1,662,626 


«11,893,037 


$ 12,597 
18,348 
$102,587 


Rubber [r iding : CO 


MAR. ¢ 
George A 


Wallace L 


A.1T 


A. W. Bru 


MAR. 6.- 


George 


A.T 
Winter 


Robi nson 
Rubber 
MAR. 8 
Poel & Ar 
MAR. 8 


MAR 9 


-By the C 
Alden 
Gough 

Morse & Co..... 
General RubberCo,... 


-By the Cevie 


nold 


By the Fricka= 
A. T. Morse & Co.. 
General Rut 
Winter & Smiilie 
—By the OUce 


Poel & Arnold 


A. T. Morse & Co 
Rubber Trading Co 


MAR. 


January, 
January, 
January, 
January, 
January, 


January, 
January, 
January, I 
January, 
January, 


January, 
January, 
January, 
January, 
January, 


13.—By the Umbria 


George A. Alden & Co.. 
A. T. Morse & Co..... 


1905.... 
Ig04. 


1903 


1902... 


Igo! 


M 


1g05 


1g04. 
703... 


Igo! 


1905. 


Igo4 
1903 
1g02 


IQgOT... 


By the 
A. Alden & Co... 
MAR. 7.—By the Zee 
Morse & Co 
& Smillie 
Joseph Cantor.... 
& Tallman 
Trading 


ber Co... 


15,000 15 


tronia= Liverpool 


0) 000 


169 00 


s= London 


= Autwerp 


l 


Liverpool 


Bordeaux 


anic= Liverpool 


Liverpool 
20,000 
0,000 


11.000 


40,000 


75,000 


40,000 


Plerre T. Betts. 
Winter & Smillie 

MAR. 6 —By the Minneapolis=London : 
George A. Alden & Co 
Poel & Arnold 

MAR. 21.—By the Minne 
Poel & Arnold , 
George A. Alden & Co, 

GUTTA-J ELUTONG 
MAR, 1|,—By the Shimosa=Singapore: 


George A. Alden & Co 350,900 
Robinson & Tallman. . 100,000 
Heabler £ Co.. 70,000 
Pierre T. Be tts, 70 000 


MAR. 6.—By the Sels 
Poel & Arnold 
Heabler & Co 
GUTTA-PERC 

[ Vo Arrivals 


10,000 


fonka=London: 
4000 
3,000 7,000 


590,000 
lon=S\ngapore: 


255,000 
250,000 505,000 


HA AND BALATA, 
1f Gutta-Percha Reported). 
BALATA, 
MAR By the Grenada=Cliudad Bolivar: 
A. H. Wappan . 125,000 
Thebaud Brothers 16,000 141,000 
MAR 6.—By the Minneapolis=Lonion: 
| Robinson & Tallman — eves 4,500 


BOSTON ARRIVALS. 


FEB. 1.—By the Sagamore=Liverpool: 


George A. Alden & Co.—Centrals... 


George A. Alden & Co.—African. 


POUNDS, 


20,348 


10,100 30,446 


Fes. 8.—By the Bohemian=Liverpoo!: 


George A. Alden & Co—African 
FER. 14 
George A. Alden & Co.—Centrals. . 
FEB. 14. 
George A. 
Fes, 15. 


FER 
Poe) & Arnold—African... 
George A. Alden & (‘o.—African 

FEB 
Poel & Arnoid—Caucho... 

Poel & Arnold—African.. . ° 
George A. Alden & Co, —Caucho :. 
George A. Alden & Oo. 


FER. 


[Value, $315,678.] 


OFFICIAL STATISTICS OF CRUDE INDIA-RUBBER (in Pounps). 


STA 


7,418,006 
4,952,409 
5,Oo1,341 
0,273,939 

448,785 


ERMANY 


TES 


214,294 
235,498 


I 
I 


304.742 


K 


I, 
I 


EX 


5 
8 


275,112 
741,541 


,056,000 


XPORTS MONTHS 


7,203.7 

4,749,911 
5,690,335 
6,101,833 
4,084,785 


January, 

January, 

|January, 1902........ 
January, tgor. 


gt,o0o00 


72,106 


AUSTRIA- 


xPo NE IM RTS MONTHS 


242,120 
696,300 
1of, 360 


2,185,700 
2,136,200 
1,850,660 
1,525,920 
1,856, 580 


January, 1905......... 
January, 

January, 1903.... 
January, 1902 


400,180 January, IQOT......... 


POR NET IMPO ° MONTHS, 


60,859 
95,228 


January, 
January, 
January, 
January, 
_'January, 19 


1g05 
1904. 
1903..... 


a ee 


GREAT BRITAIN 


IMPORTS EXPORTS. 


5,160,176 
4,628,064 
5,278,784 
4,702,208 
5,819,859 


3,107,552 
3,225,046 
4,229,344 
2,965,200 
2.674.672 


HUNGARY. 


IMPORTS, EXPORTS. 


-African ... 


66,922 


—By the Saronia=Liverpool : 


6,919 


By the Lancastrian=London: 
Alden & Co.—African..... 


By the Michigan=Liverpool : 
teorge A. Alden & Co.—African..... 
17.—By the Canadian= Liverpool: 


1,181 


23,047 


23.—By the Cymric= Liverpool: 


3,313 
64, "300 213,252 
28.—By the Ivernia=Liverpool: 
George A. Alden & Co.—African,... 


7,428 


445,965 


NET IMPORTS, 


2,052,624 
1,403,024 
1,049,440 
1,737,008 
3,145,184 _ 


NET IMPOR1S. 





660 
2,640 

220 

220 

440 


231,660 
243,100 
260,920 
223,960 
140,800 


FRANCE 


IMPORTS, EXPORTS. 


2,220,020 
805,860 


531,300 
728,860 
873,400 
448,360 
447,260 


231,000 
240,460 
260,70") 
223,740 
140,360 


NET IMPORTS. 
1,688,720 
77,0Cco 
147,620 
1,154,120 
942,040 








